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COMETS, AND THEIR TAILS OF | but which, like the last nights of favourite 
PROPHETS. singers and actors, are capable of an indefinite 

Tue office of Cassandra is not extinct,! postponement. 
though the Trojan prophetess herself haslong| The last absurdity of the kind—not, how- 
been in her grave. From time to time the | ever, chargeable to the pulpit, as far as we 
same disagreeable people appear in the midst | know—is the promised destruction of the 
of society, enforcing attention by fearful tales | world on the thirteenth of next June, by the 
of ruin, which the event generally disproves. | comet, which is then to swoop down upon us. 
But, whereas the ancient Cassandra was|These comets are the terrors of our system, 
always disbelieved, the modern Cassandras| and have been charged with more mischief- 
are invariably credited. In times of real| making, murders and crimes in general, con- 
calamity they are especially rife. Thus, when| fusion of states, foreign and civil wars, 
the Plague was desolating London in the days | oppression, impiety, plague, pestilence, and 
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of Charles the Second, a half-naked fanatic 
went about the town with a brazier of 
burning coals upon his head, scattering fierce 


| denunciations on the terror-stricken citizens; | 
and, some century later, a crazed trooper, who 


fancied himself an inspired religious apostle, 
sent the more exeitable part of Cockneydom 
into fits of alarm at his glowing descriptions 
of the coming earthquake, which, when it 
did come, proved to be so gentle that, as 
Horace Walpole said, you might have stroked 


| it. Most of us are old enough to remember 


the agitation attendant on the comet of 
eighteen hundred and thirty-two, which was 
to roll us all into oblivion, and which made 
many & nervous person shake into his mental 
shoes, in spite of the re-assuring voices of 
science and philosophy. Some ten years 
later, a learned gentleman discovered that 
Dr. John Dee had prophecied a dolorous 
conclusion to famous London town at that 
very date. The earth was to open without 
any visible cause, and to swallow the great 
city like a gigantic pill, without giving any 
chance to a modern Curtius to redeem his 
country’s capital by leaping into the gulf; 
and such was the hold which this preposterous 
fancy took upon the minds of the lower orders 
of Irish that they were seen, on the day when 
the catastrophe did not take place, kneeling 
in the streets of St. Giles’s, and calling on all 
the saints to save them, while rumours floated 
up and dewn to the effect that Ludgate Hill 
was beginning to sink, and that the dome of 
St. Paul's was settling heavily earthward. 
Between that time and this, we could 
soegracd count up half a score of anticipated 
ast days, advertised (by popular preachers, 
in the secrets of the universe) as being in- 


| famine, than the Prince of darkness himself. 

The ancients and moderns agree in attributing 
| to these swarthy visitors from remote space 
a malign influence over human destinies. 
Homer calls them, 


A fatal sign to armies on the plain, 
Or trembling sailors on the watery main, 


Milton compares Satan to a comet : 


That fires the length of Ophiucus huge 
In the Arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war. 


And Timon of Athens, in Shakspeare’s 
wonderful drama, bids Alcibiades and his 
army : 

Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 

Shall o’er some high-viced city hang his poison 

In the sick air, 

It is difficult to read the history of any 
country without finding the great events 
ushered in by skiey portents, wherefrom the 
Cassandras of the time deduce appalling 
vaticinations. Not to go back to the fall of 
Julius Cesar—when 

The sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets ; 


when (as Plutarch sets forth, and Shakspeare 
sublimates into poetry) the hand of a slave 
in the market-place burnt “like twenty 
torches joined,” without receiving any hurt ; 
when a prodigious lion glared in thé Capitol, 
and 
Men, all in fire, walk’d up and down the streets, 

and “a hundred ghastly women, transforméd 
with their fear,’ huddled together in one 
heap—not to go back so far as that pre- 
Christian era, we may discover, in very 











fallibly about to come-off at a given date,| modern times, not a few instances of the 


att 
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popular tendency to see omens on the earth | come less and less, until living beings, after 
and in the heavens whenever the nation is| miserably dwindling and languishing for some 
disturbed to its centre by any great crisis. | generations, would at length perish for want 
Even as late as the days of William: the| of food, light, and warmth Many of the 
Third, we find Lord Lonsdale, at one time | devotees in Cassandra’s temple upheld this 
Prime-Minister of that monarch, and one} opinion by referring to the potato disease, the 
of the three lords- justices who governed | vine disease, and the diminished supply of 
the kingdom during the sovereign’s absence | fruit, as evidences of a visible deterioration 





in Holland in seventeen hundred, in his 
Memoir of the Reign of James the Second, 
chronicling a prodigious comet which ap- 
peared in sixteen hundred and eighty-one, 
with a beard reaching to a third part of the 
heavens, and which was supposed to be the 
cause of the disasters that. followed, His 
lordship, indeed, thinks it is “not easy to 
imagine how comets should oceasion wars ;” 
but he records, with an evident lurkin 
belief in the connection between the one an 
the other, that the appearance of this celestial 
monster was followed by wars and persecu- 
tions all over Europe, aad by the invention 
in England of hitherto unheard-of cruelties 
for the punishment of the disaffected. He 
also mentions certain fiery visions which 
some persons saw in the clouds ; but, these 
he thinks of small account, as being in great 
measure the creations of superstitious and 
excited minds, 

It is curious to observe how the people 
conspire to place their rulers in the category 
of superior beings, whose fall convulses the 
universe. 

If a king meet witha violent death, the 
world shall be troubled for some months be- 
forehand, and the celestial regions shall par- 
take of the general disease. Stars shall rain 
blood upon the earth ;. there shall be a plu- 
rality of moons, or suns; an eclipse shall 
darken the heavens with unnatural night ; 
armies shall rush to battle in the clouds, 
with a noise of artillery; threatening arms 
shall start out of the zenith, brandishing 
portentous swords of fire ; and there shall be 
Lamentings heard i’ the air,—strange screams of 

death,— 

And prophecying, with accents terrible, 
Of dire combustion and confused events, 
New-hateh’d to the woeful time, 

The despot is beheaded, stabbed, poisoned, 
or what not; and his successor is much 
obliged to the Cassandras for their implied 
recognition of the importance of the despotic 


in the earth’s producing powers. But their 
opinions have been contradicted by another 
faction, the members of which contend that 
the earth is getting nearer to the sun, and 
that in time we shall be sucked into his fiery 
vortex, and consumed like a moth in the flame 
of a taper. Thus, if we are to escape gradual 
starvation, it is only that. we may be slowly 
roasted alive. A third hypothesis is, that 
the sun himself is absolutely going out, like 
a lamp that has burnt its appointed time. A 
gentleman signing himself Helioscopus, re- 
cently wrote to the Times, to say that the 
well-known spots on the sun’s disc are increas- 
ing in size and number. From this, we sup- 
| pose we are to infer that that robe of 
fire and luminosity which encompasses the 
opaque body of the sun, and which is the 
source of all the vitality of our system, is 
wearing out—dropping to pieces with celes- 
tial rottenness. Several minor and purely 
local signs of decay are also talked of. The 
river Thames is said by some of the Cassandra 
tribe to be decreasing in depth and volume, 
and we are informed that the result must. be 
the presence of a dry ditch, instead of a noble 
stream, between the Middlesex and Surrey 
divisions of the great metropolis, followed by 
the decay and desertion of Leadon, and the 
erection of Liverpool into the capital of the 
empire, A report, however, just issued by 
Captain Burstall, who has made an official 
survey of the Thames from Blackwall to 
Putney, shows that the river has actually 
deepened by several feet since the removal of 
the cumbrous old London Bridge, in eighteen 
hundred and thirty-two, which inereased the 
scour, and that the same effect is still being 
perpetuated by the action of the numerous 
river steam-boats, and by dredging. 

But, all such minor considerations give place 
to the overmastering dread of the thirteenth of 
next June—a fear not unfelt in this country, 
but producing, in several parts of the conti- 
nent, a perfect madness of despair among 


| 








office, and puts an additional yoke round the | the peasantry, who refuse to till the ground, 
neck of the people, on the strength of their|to make provision for the harvest, or to 


credulity. transact any business whatever. For, on the 
But, after all, the favourite subject of the} terrible thirteenth, Time, like a grim bowler 
Cassandras is the extinction of the world.|at an awful game at cricket, is to deliver 


This result is to be effected in various ways 
—either by a sudden blow which will, at any 
rate, very speedily put us out of our misery, 
or by a lingering process of torture. Thus, 
some one found out, a short time ago, that 
the earth and the sun were getting farther and 
farther apart every year, and that in process 
of time the fructifymg power, the physical 
vitality of our planet, would necessarily be- 


a comet at this our earthly wicket, to termi- 
nate our innings with a remorseless hand, 
and stump us out for ever, 
Against this unreasoning fear, there rises 
| up a French astronomer, who says that the 
collision of a comet with this globe would be 
(on the part of the comet), like the dashing 
of a fly against a locomotive in full speed. 
And Herr von Littrow, a German astronomer, 
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reminds us that comets are nothing more 
than a species of drifting mist; that they 
are not coherent masses at all; and that we 
have nothing to fear from 


The airy justles 
Of those atoms and corpuscles. 


Tt is not to be hoped, however, that the 
ignorant and superstitious will refrain from 
snatching a fearful joy from their anticipa- 
tions of the thirteenth. 

The belief in great convulsions of the 
universe is as old as the era of the ancient 
Egyptians. When Herodotus was in the 
land of the Pyramids, he was told “ by the 
priests” that, in the course of eleven thousand 
three hundred and forty years (which pro- 
digious lapse of time they claimed to be in- 
cluded in their history), the sun had four) 
times altered his course—twice rising where | 
he now sets, and setting where he now 
rises. But, they added that no evil effects 
had followed: the solar vagaries were ap- 
parently of not the slightest importance to 
the earth. The ancient Egyptians, being 
ignorant of the fact that the motion of the 
gun is not real, but only apparent, were of 
course not aware that, if the effect they 
spoke of had ever really taken place, it must 
have resulted from some change in the posi- 
tion and rotation of our own globe, the sun| 
all the while remaining stationary. 





But, it! 
is singular to find our sage and serious poet, 
Spenser, after the promulgation of the Coper- | 
nican system, gravely repeating the fable 
with every appearance of awe-struck belief. 
In the Introduction to the Fifth Book of the 
Faery Queene, he thus performs the part of 
Cassandra on a large scale : 


The heavens’ revolution 
Is wandred farre from where it first was pight, 
And so does make contrarie constitution 
Of all this lower world toward his dissolution. 


For whoso list into the heavens looke, 

And search the courses of the rowling spheares, 
Shall find that from the point where they first tooke | 
Their setting forth, in these few thousand yeares 
They all are wandred much; that plaine appeares : | 
For that same golden fleecy ram, wh: bore | 
Phrixus and Helle from their stepdame’s feares, 
Hath now forgot where he was plast of yore, 


And shouldred hath the bull wh: fayre Europa bore : 


And eke the bull hath with his bow-bent horne 
So hardly butted those two twinnes of Jove, 
That they have crusht the crab, and quite him borne 
Into the great Nemzan lion’s grove. 
So now all range, and doe at random rove | 
Out of their proper places farre away, 
And all this world with them amisse does move, 
And all his creatures from their course astray, 

Till they arrive at their last ruinous decay. 


Ne is that same great glorious lampe of light, 
That doth enlumine all these lesser fyres, 

In better case, ne keepes his course more right, 
But is miscarried with the other spheares: | 
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For, since the terme of fourteen hundred yeres, 
That learned Ptolomee his hight did take, 

He is declyned from that marke of theirs 
Nigh thirtie minutes to the southerne lake ; 
That makes me feare in time he will us quite forsake. 


And if to those Egyptian wisards old 
(Which in star-read were wont have best insight) 
Faith may be given, it is by them told 
That since the time they first took the sunne’s bight, 
Foure times his place he shifted hath in sight, 
And twice hath risen where he now doth west, 
And wested twice where he ought rise aright. 
But most is Mars amisse of all the rest; 
And next to him old Saturne, that was wont be best, 


The Egyptian tradition to which Herodotus 
refers has been attributed by a learned com- 
mentator to the defect of the solar year. 
Horne, in his Introduction to the Critical 
Study of the Scriptures, refers it to the nar- 
rative in Joshua of the sun standing still 
(chapter the tenth, verse the twelfth), and to 
the story of the sun going ten degrees back- 
ward at the prayer of Isaiah, related in the 
Second Book of Kings (chapter the twen- 
tieth, verse the eleventh), and in the Book of 
Isaiah (chapter the thirty-eighth, verse the 
eighth), But, Herodotus is not the only 
ancient writer who records the Egyptian 
story of a vast disturbance of the celestial 
system. The same relation is referred to by 
Plato, Pomponius Mela, Plutarch, Achilles 
Tatius, Solinus, and others. Modern astro- 


nomers, however, repudiate the narrative as 
inconsistent with probability and with facts. 

The Greek fable of Phaeton driving the 
horses of the sun, which ran away with him, 
and nearly burnt up the world by going too 
near it, is supposed by some commenta- 
tors to refer to a disturbance of the heavenly 


bodies at some very remote period. The 
American scholar, Anthon, in criticising this 
fable, says: “Aristotle states, upon the 
authority of some of the ancient writers, 
that, in the time of Phaeton, there fell from 
heaven flames that consumed several coun- 
tries; and Eusebius places this deluge of 
fire in the same age with that of Deucalion, 
The most curious circumstance connected 
with the story of Phaeton, is the fact that 
the name of Eridanus, of the river into which 
he is said to have fallen, belongs properly to 
the Rodaun, a small stream in the north of 
Europe, running near Dantzic. The poets 
fabled that the tears shed by Phaeton’s 
sisters were converted into amber; and, 
what is very remarkable, there was no amber 
ever found in the vicinity of the Po; whereas 
the Phoenicians drew their main supply from 
the shores of the Baltic, and from the imme- 
diate vicinity of the true Eridanus itself, 
Was the scene, then, of the catastrophe of 
Phaeton laid in so northern a latitude ? 
There is nothing at all absurd in this su 

position, since an extraordinary heat might 


| have prevailed for a certain time as well in a 


northern as in any other latitude. But, the 
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difficulty seems to be to find physical proofs 
of such a phenomenon having once taken 
place. Perhaps an argument in favour ofa 
very elevated temperature having once pre- | 
vailed in the environs of the Baltic, may be | 
drawn from the great quantities of amber 
that are found there. The best naturalists 
regard this fossil as a juice, which once 
flowed from a tree, and which, buried in the | 
earth by some natural convulsion, would be 
impregnated with mineral vapours, and 
acquire a certain degree of consistency. As, 
however, the copal, the only kind of known 
gum which resembles amber, is brought to 
us from Africa and the East Indies, it would 
appear that the forests in which amber was 
produced, could not have existed in the vici- 








nity of the Baltic, unless the temperature of 
the atmosphere in that quarter had been very 
elevated.” 

It is certainly not extravagant to suppose 
that the neighbourhood of the Baltic was at 
one time remarkable for excessive heat. We 
believe it is allowed by all geologists that 
Great Britain was a tropical country at 
some remote age, and that at another period 
it was arctic. 

The world changes, but gradually ; and 
we have therefore no reason to fear a sudden 
extinction by any collision with comet or 
rival star. In the meanwhile, if we parti- 


his half-closed eyes the gracious company 
that surrounded him: women lovelier than 
angels—now gorgeous, proud, queen-like— 
now soft and holy as the Madonna; now 
tearful as Niobe—now young and radiant as 
Aurora, Cleopatra passed before him many 
times as he sat there: Helen, Clytemnestra, 
Guenevere, sad CEnone, frail Rosamond, mur- 
dered Iphigenia, Jephtha’s daughter, bending, 
an unmurmuring sacrifice, to a mad oath; 
Ruth and Griselda, Judith and Jael,—all 
great, or good, or beauteous, or fated, or 
terrible women named in Scripture, or his- 
tory, or fable, visited him at his call. So did 
all heroes, all knights, all men of old renown 
or later fame, and other visions, beings begot 
by his own teeming brain, born of his own 
bright fancy, grew into form and maturity, 
to be later fixed on the canvas. 

In summer-time, with a knapsack, a staff, 
and a sketch-book, he would wander forth 
wherever the fancy led him ; now over the 
mountains, now by the sea-shore, now through 
woods and valleys, collecting everywhere 
fresh ideas, fresh experiences of that nature 
without which true art cannot exist ; that 
nature of which she is born, and nursed, and 
nourished, and inspired ; that nature, that if 
she seeks to let go its hand and walk alone, 
her creations become monsters or pigmies, 
which struggle through a weak and ridicu- 


cularly wish to make ourselves uncomfortable, | lous existence, and then fall away into an 


we can do so by thinking of the murrain, | 


the floods, the potato-rot, and the oklium. 

We shall soon have to give up the Comet, 
and those of us who must be menacing and 
miserable, had better choose their black spot 
and make their game while the terrestrial 
ball rolls. 


THE PAINTER’S PET. 


Ciaupe Laront was a painter—an artist 
in the fullest and completest sense of the 
word ; for he lived, as it were, in the centre 
of a circle of art, and it was through this 
medium that the perception of all outward 
things came to him; it was under the in- 
fiuence of this atmosphere that all thoughts 
were presented to him. 

He lived, therefore, in a world of his own : 


ignoble tomb. 

High up, on the eternal hills, he listened 
to the voice of God in the winds that swept 
around him. It seemed to him that it was 
but the clouds which capped their summits 
that veiled from him the glory of His 


| throne. 


Lying on a cliff that overhung the ocean, 
far and near were sights and sounds, costly, 
and strange, and beautiful.. The low immov- 
able horizon, over whose barrier no mortal 
ken might reach ; the water that might not 
rest day or night, but dashed passionately, or 
heaved in slow, unbroken undulations ; in- 
dented coves, with fringes of yellow sand ; 
cliffs with pale, stern, hard faces looking out 
to sea, sometimes brightening into a faint 
rosy smile, in answer to the sun’s ardent 
good-morning, or good-night; little valleys 


realities were to him the things the most) in their laps, with trees, and white cottages, 
unreal ; he mixed as little as possible in the| and silver thieads of streams, hurrying to 
society of other men, because he found their | throw themselves into the bosom of the deep. 
presence and conversation disturbed the beau-| And there, about him, beneath him, within 
tiful phantoms that, when he was alone, held reach of his hand, what minute miracles in 
him such sweet and genial company. He) the tiny tangles of the close short grass and 
cared nothing for the subjects that interested | mosses, leaves and stems, buds and blossoms, 
them: they might barter and traffic, marry | roots and seed-vessels, of the unknown, un- 
and give in marriage, dupe and be duped—_/ named plants, hundredsof which went through 
all these things it only confused and unsettled | all the phases of their existences, completely 
him to hear of; the relation of them conveyed | and perfectly, in the space of each inch of | 
to him no clear or definite idea, while, at} ground; while hosts of as minute and as | 
the same time, it disturbed and troubled his! perfect insects, gauze-winged, rainbow-tinted, 
own thoughts and dreams. Alone, he was} burnished, and speckled, roved through them | 
never lonely ; seated in his studio in an old/ as through vast forests. 
arm-chair, with his pipe, be saw through| The woods—Ah, let us not open the vo- | 
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lume, for its leaves are as many as those of; “Ah! little wretch! You don’t care? 
the trees, and the last page may never be! We'll see—take that!” and, seizing her, the 
read by man. | virago poured on the half-clothed body of 

To Claude Lafont sensualism was a word | her victim a shower of blows. At first the 
that conveyed no meaning. He had passed’ girl writhed in silence, then, pain and passion 
through the stages of youth and early man-| overcoming her enforced stoicism, she burst 
hood untempted by any of the desires or| into wild ringing shrieks of rage and agony, 


ambitions, natural or artificial, that seem 
almost inseparable from man’s career in 


society. He worshipped beauty in whatever | 


form it came to him, but only through the 


that thrilled through every fibre of Claude's 
| heart. 

Springing forward, he grasped the asto- 

nished tormentor, and, with a voice tremulous 


soul, and in its purest essence. | with generousemotion, indignantly reproached 
Now that his life was midway spent—that| her cruelty. Her wrath, for a moment 
the stamp of full maturity was marked on | checked by surprise, now only directed itself 
his brow—that the time was approaching into a new channel, and with fierce abuse 
when the sun of his existence would be de-| she turned on the child’s defender. 
clining from its zenith, there were moments| Claude had no arms to meet such an 
when a vague want was felt, hints that came, | attack, and, after a fresh protest against the 
he knew not whence, of a yearning for some! woman’s brutality, he turned and left the 
more warm and real sympathy than that! spot, throwing a glance of pity and a word 


shadows of great men and women could afford 
him. These longings came and passed away, 
but not for long ; and their stay was, at each 
return, more extended. 


But whence could he satisfy them ? His | 


slight commerce with the men and women of 

the outer world had brought him in contact 

with none whose society promised in the 

slightest degree to fill the void that was 

growing in his heart, wider and deeper each 
ay. 

One still October day, Claude was pursuing 
his desultory rambles through the autumn 
forest, when the sight of a thin blue smoke, 
wavering upward through the stirless air, 
attracted his attention. He advanced with 
a feeling of vague curiosity, and soon per- 
ceived a sparkling fire, and distinguished 


amid its crackling the voice of a woman, | 
Advancing further, he 
found he was approaching a sort of gipsy | 


harsh and _ shrill. 


of sympathy to the sobbing child, whose 
slight frame still quivered with pain and 
excitement. 

Claude returned to the village inn, which 
was his temporary abode. He dined, lighted 
his pipe, and sat down to the enjoyment of 
his customary reveries. But, the shapes he 
was wont to invoke came not; one face—a 
wild elfin face, with heavy black hair and 
great lustrous eyes; one form —a slight, 
| agile, nervous one—always stood before him, 
He took a pencil and sketched them in 
various positions and attitudes, and formed 
plans of pictures in which this little figure 
was to form the conspicuous object. 

“T must get that child to sit to me,” said 
Claude to himself; and he resolved to go on 
the morrow to the stroller’s camp, and offer 
the virago a few francs to obtain this purpose, 

The sound of a cracked drum and wheezy 
hand-organ came along the village street ; 


encampment, or the bivouac of one of those| anon, a boyish voice proclaimed that on the 
gangs of strollers, half actors, half conjurors, | following evening, at seven o’clock, would be 
of the lowest order, that wander about! given by Signor Pandolfo, the celebrated 
France, stopping to display their perfurm-| Sorcerer of the South, a series of experiments 
ances only at out-of-the-way villages and! in magic and prestidigitation ; that Madame 
country fairs. All the party were absent | Mondolfieri and Mademoiselle Edmée would 
with the exception of a woman, the speaker— | perform le pas des Djinns, aided “by figu- 
whose hardened features and unsympathetic | rates of the locality;”* that Signor Pan- 
aspect kept the promise given by her voice—/dolfo would further consent to execute 
and a little girl of about thirteen or fourteen,| various gymnastic exercises with the bro- 
small, dark, sharp-featured, but with limbs , thers Zingari ; after which a variety of en- 
firm and faultless in their slight proportions, | tertainments, followed by “une piéce qui a 
and wondrous wild dark eyes, almost ex-| pour intitulé Guillaume Tell, Déliberateur 
cessive in size, flashing from beneath the de la Suisse,” with all the strength of the 
masses of black hair that overhung her face.!| company, would complete the pleasures of 
‘To her the woman was addressing herself in| the evening. 
harsh and bitter reproaches, to which the} Claude was sitting by the window. He 
child listened in the silence that becomes | opened his eyes and looked out languidly ; a 
almost apathy in children who from their} lean lad, of about fifteen, with a large shock 
infancy are little used to any other tone. | head and very conspicuous hands, feet, knees, 
Finding how slight was the effect of her| and elbows, scantily attired in dirty flesh- 
words, the woman sprung at the girl, and, coloured cotton hosiery and short spangled 
ere she could escape or parry the blow, struck | drawers, was beating the drum to fill up the 
her severely with a faggot on the naked | — 
shoulders. The stroke was a heavy one, yet’ ,., 
the child uttered no cry. 


* The passages marked within inverted commas are 
ken verbatim from the programme of such a perform: 
' ance as is here described. 
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pauses of his programme ; behind him, with franc-piece softened the obdurate nature of 
the organ and a monkey, came the wild-eyed | the hag, and she readily consented to Edmée’s 
child whose image had, for the last hour or| giving as many sittings as Claude desired, 
two, been floating through Claude’s dreams. | provided they did not interfere with the 
He got up, went into the street and joined the double drudgery to which the child was sub- 
crowd of urchins and idlers that followed the | jected in her domestic and professional occu- 
strollers. Soon they got beyond the limits of| pations. 

the village ; then the boy slung the drum| She was to Clande a curious study, in 
behind him, and flung over his histrionic| her moral as well as in her physical nature. 
costume, a ragged loose coat; he helped the| Vicious example, uncontrolled passion of 
girl to lade her shoulders with the organ, on | every bad sort,—brutal usage, fraud, force, 


the top of which the monkey perched him- 
self, and the village idlers, seeing the) 
artists retire into private life, and con- 
sequently cease to be objects of interest, 
dropped off in pairs and groups and returned 
to converse of the morrow’s performance. 

Not so, Claude. When the last of the 
idlers had turned away, he addressed himself 
to the little girl, whom he had hitherto 
followed at some distance, and unperceived, | 
for she had walked along looking neither to 
the right or left, but with the spiritless, 
apathetic air of one performing a task whose 
dull routine afforded no shadow of interest or 
excitement. 

She looked up. What a change came 
over the listless face !—every feature became 
instinct with earnest life ; the eyes gleamed, 
the lips broke into a radiant smile over daz- 
zling little teeth, and a warm glow spread 
itself beneath the dark, sallow, but transpa- 
rent skin : 

“Ah! Monsieur!” 

“You are glad to see me, little one ?” 

It was very pleasant, Claude felt, to see 
any face light up so at his presence. 

“Glad, ves!” 

“What is your name ?” 

“Edmée, Monsieur.” 

- = you like me to make a portrait of 

uu ” 

“Of me, Monsieur ?” 
smile. 

“Yes; if you will sit, I'll give you forty| 
gous.” 
oar pained expression crossed the child's 


| 


| 
| 





| 


Another blush and | 


- Yes,—only—’ 
“Only what? You won't? Why not?” 


” 


“ Because—mother 

The boy broke in with the half-laugh, that 
rough, bashful boys are wont to introduce 
their speeches with. 

“She’s afraid ; the old woman’s always on 
the look-out for excuses to beat her. Ah, 
that’s an ugly customer—old hag !” 

“But if I ask her leave, and give her some- 
thing ?” 

“ Ah, then, perhaps.” 

It was settled that on the morrow Claude 
should make the requisite advances to the 
“hag,” and giving the forty sous to the chil- 
dren, by way of earnest-money, each party | 
took their separate way,—one to the forest, 
the other to his inn. 

Next day the bargain was struck. A five 


| studies of her with which it was filled. 


the absence of all manliness, of all womanli- 
ness in those she lived with; the absence of 
all tenderness, of all instruction,—such was 
the moral atmosphere in which she had 
grown to girlhood, such was the soil in which 
were sown a warm heart, an intense sensibi- 
lity, a bright intelligence, and a keen sense 
of all grace and beauty. Not a tint of vulga- 
rity was in the child’s nature ; not a word 
passed her lips that had not a meaning, not 
a movement of her limbs but was replete with 
a strange peculiar grace. 

Claude was fascinated by the elfin child, 
who, as she sat or stood before him, seemed 
not only to guess all his slightest intentions, 
but constantly suggested new ideas of form 
and symmetry beautiful beyond description. 
He sketched and painted her im every atti- 
tude; he sometimes feared to weary her, 
but when he expressed the fear, she shook 
her head, with one of her bright smiles, and 
an emphatic “Jamais!” so he went on 

ainting, sometimes talking to her, sometimes 
in a silence which lasted for hours, and which 
she never attempted to break. 

At length, after the fifth positive last 
appearance of the troupe, ‘they pre- 
pared to collect their scanty properties and 
decamp, and with more than one heavy 
sigh, Claude bundled his baggage into his 
knapsack, armed himself with his stick, and 
started on the road to Paris ; for his summer 
wanderings were over, and he was going back 
to his quartier Beaujon to vitalise their fruits. 

His way lay through woods,—a part of 
the forest where he had first met Edmée, ‘but 
quite in the opposite direction. At/first he 
was thinking of her, sadly and pityingly, and 
with many conjectures as to the future fate 
of so strange a nature so strangely placed. 

Then, by degrees, the artist again came 
uppermost. He thought of the pictures he 
would paint, in all of which some hint, some 
movement, some expression taken from her, 
could be introduced with precious effect. He 
opened his sketch-book, and as he walked 
slowly on, he contemplated the innumerable 
He 
| looked up at last; ‘before him stood the ori- 
| ginal,—trembling, her great eyes rivetted on 
his face, with a look at once fearful, so 
earnest, so beseeching. 

“You, Edmée !” 

Her breath came fast and thick, and her 
voice was hardly intelligible; but, as she 
went on, it strengthened. 
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“Yes! it is me; let me go with you—any- 
where, I will be your servant,—T'll do any- 


could not stay with them any longer—she 


was happy with you, and you were kind to 
me. Qh, let me go with you—let me go with 
ou!” 
“But, child—your mother. 
right to take you from her.” 
“She’s not my mother, she’s only my step- 


T have no 


mother ; and my father is dead. I belong to | 


nobody—nobody cares forme, Even what I 


do for them, they only curse me for, and beat | 


me when I can’t do the work they put me to. 
Oh! let me go with you—let me go with 
ou!” 

Claude’s hesitation was gone, and taking 
her little trembling hand in his, he led 
her on. 

At the next town they approached, he 
gave her money and sent her to a shop to 
purchase some decent clothes ; then he went 
to a little out-of-the-way inn, stopped to give 
her rest and food, and made her go and per- 
form her toilette. In half an hour, down 
she came ; all traces of poverty, fatigue, and 
emotion vanished ; her neat dress sitting on 
her so gracefully, her wild hair parted in 
shining wavy bandeaux beneath her trim 
cap, ‘her little Arab feet and firm slender 
ancles so symmetrical in high shoes and well- 
drawn striped stockings, and, above all, her 
oval face, so radiant with beautiful joy and 
gratitude. 

Claude felt very proud and happy. 

“So there you are, little one, you think your- 
self smart do you, hein? Well, so do 1,—TI 
think you look charming.” 

She stood before him, smiling, holding out 
her skirts, as children do when their dress is 
admired. She broke into a short gleeful 
laugh of joy and triumph. 

“So you’re happy now?” 

“Oh! Monsieur!” She seized his hand 
and covered it with kisses. 

The tears sprang to Claude’s eyes; he 
drew her towards him, and, resting his chin 
on her head, he began, in a voice of deep and 
quiet emotion, 

“Edmée, I do not know if I have done 
right in taking thee ; at all events, it is done 


now ; never, child, give me cause to think I | felt. 
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painted—painted and dreamed ; but when the 


| Shadowy company was not sufficient to fill his 
thing on earth for you; don’t be angry—I) 


heart and brain, he half woke up from his 


reverie and went to the little sitting-room at 
beat me worse than ever, because she knew I | 





the back that opened into a bit of a garden ; and 
there, in winter by the sparkling fire and clean- 
swept hearth ; in summer at the open door, 
round which trailed a vine,a climbing-rose and 
gay vulgar nasturtiums, he re-lighted his pipe, 
and half-dreaming, half-listening, heard the 
prattle, childish yet strangely wise, of 
Edmée, who, as she fluttered about, or sat on 
a stool at his feet, thought aloud in her own 
wild, suggestive, conjectural way, hitting on 
singular glimpses of great truths that could 
only come to her intuitively. 

By degrees Claude began to dream less 
and think more. 

Edmée was now fifteen. He felt that she 
had become something more than a child and 
a plaything, and that a certain responsibility 
weighed on him in the care of her, in the 
provision for her future. She bad learnt, it 
is hard to say how, reading and writing since 
she had been with him. One day, when he 
entered the sitting-room, he found Edmée 
with a book on her knees, which she was 
studying with a puzzled air. 

“ What are you reading there, child?” he 
enquired, carelessly. 

She held up the book. It was a volume of 
Voltaire. 

“The devil! where did you fish out that 
book? But you don’t understand it?” 

She shook her head. 

“Mind this; when you want to read any- 
thing, vou must show it to me first—do you 
hear, little one ?” 

She arranged his chair, lighted his pipe, and 
sat down at his feet in silence. Claude’s eyes 
were wide open, and full of earnest reflection. 
Once or twice she looked up timidly, but, 
meeting no reply to her glance, she dropped 
her eyes again, 

She said at last, “You’re not angry with 
me ?” 

“With you? Never!” 

“You see, I am afraid of nothing on 
earth but vexing you. I care for nothing on 
earth but pleasing you. Between these two 
thoughts lay all the cares of my life.” 

Strange! the pain and the pleasure Claude 


He stroked her shining hair, kissed her 


have acted wrongly—even foolishly, and with | forehead, and fell to thinking harder than 
God’s help T will be a father and a protector | ever. 


to thee as ‘long as I live. 
child.” 

She flung her arms round his neck and 
clung to him long and in silence, and he 
felt it was very sweet to hold such com- 
munion, —to claim such love, and trust, and 
gratitude from a human creature—sweeter 
than to hold imaginary unloving con- 
verse with the shadows of dead heroes and 
heroines. 

Claude Lafont was once more installed in his 
painting-room. As of old he dreamed and 


Kiss me, my 


Next day, instead of putting on his dressing- 
gown, cap, and slippers, and retiring to his 
atelier, he, for the first time for many a lon 

ear at such an hour, donned coat, boots, anil 

at, sallied forth, and returned with a small 
library—books ot history, biography, religion, 
and some poetry ; all works the most per- 
fectly suited to the purpose they were in- 
tended for. 

“There! you want to read—there are 
books enough for you. What do you say to 
that hein ?” 
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She bounded round him and the books 
laughing, skipping, clapping her hands, in 
wild, beautiful delight. 

For months, between her light household 
duties, so quickly and happily performed, 
and the frequent sittings she still continued 
to give him, the books were studied with 
earnest attention, Some of them Claude 
already knew; the rest he now read, and 
constantly of an evening questioned his pupil, 
drawing out and correcting her impressions 
with a pride and interest strangely new and 
pleasant to him. 

As he had anticipated, Edmée grew before 
his eyes into striking and remarkable beauty. 
He noted the progress with a mingling of 
pleasure and uneasiness, and watched over 
her with a jealous care. Few visitors came 
to his painting-room ; but, at the sound of a 
strange footstep, a look warned Edmée to 
retreat, and she fled through the back-door 
like a mouse into its hole. 

Another year and another passed by, and | 
Edmée was seventeen. 

“It is certain,” said Claude to himself, 
“this cannot go on for ever. I am not im-| 
mortal, and if some day a misfortune happens | 
to me, what becomes of the child? I must! 
find a husband for her !” 

This is the French mode of settling all | 
such affairs, which are conducted as any 
other matters purely of business might be. 

The idea was a good one, certainly ; yet 
many difficulties presented themselves. | 


Claude’s mode of life, and unworldly, unbusi- 
ness-like habits made him the last man in 


the world to set about match-making. He 
knew nobody who in the least degree suited 
his notion of the sort of husband to whom he | 
would confide the happiness of his adopted | 
child. He had a vague consciousness that, in 
matrimonial affairs, there were troublesome | 
details of money matters to be gone through, 
and on this part of the question he felt 
dreadfully incompetent to enter. He was 
quite willing to give Edmée anything and | 
everything he possessed ; but how much that 
might be, or how he was to find it out and 
get it in train, and what were likely to be 
the pretensions or arrangements on the other | 
side, it put him into a state of hopeless des- 
pees to think of. All this he admitted to 
aimself ; but he did not admit—for the thing 
was too vague and unformed for admission or 
actual contemplation—that a little aching 
jealousy, a numb pain, lay at the bottom of 
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his heart, when he thought of giving to 
another the treasure that for four years had 
lightened his life, and given him new and 
human feelings and a hitherto unknown love 





and sympathy with his race. 

Edmée was eighteen, and still Claude had 
found no husband for her. 

Hitherto he had worked alone; now, the 
thought and the care of her, the time he de- 
voted to her education and to her amusement, 
rendered it impossible to him to do all he 


(Condacted by 


had been wont to do in his painting-room. 
He resolved, therefore, to look out for a 
student—a good student—who might never 
in word or deed break on the cloistral strict- 
ness and purity with which Claude’s jealous 
care had surrounded his pet. 

After long search the wonderful student 
was discovered, and installed in the painting- 
room. Paul was essentially a pattern stu- 
dent. The son of a rich farmer, he found 
painting the fields infinitely more to his taste 
than ploughing them—drawing his father’s 
oxen to driving them. The father, another 
pattern in his species, considered that his 
labourers might perform the ploughing and 
driving work, and that his son would not be 
wasting his time in spending it as his taste 
dictated. 

It was the féte at St. Cloud, and Claude 
went there in the omnibus, with Paul at one 
side and Edmée at the other. 

Arrived at the park, the sight of the people 
made him shrink a little. 

“Go on, children—I’ll follow you.” 

Arm in arm the joyous children went on, 
laughing and chatting gaily. 

“Yes,” said Claude to himself, “they are 
young, they are happy, happy in themselves, 


| happy in the scene, happy in each other’s 


society—if 

A thought for the first time flashed across 
him with a thrill of such strange mingled 
contradicting sensations, that he passed his 
hand across his brow and stopped, then 
quickened his steps—he hardly knew why. 
But the thought that had struck into 
his brain, stayed there, and he took it 
and handled and examined it and fami- 
liarised himself with it. Strange, it had 
never presented itself to him before! Here 
was the husband he had been looking for for 
Edmée during the last two—three—years. 
Here, under his hand! Yes; it was the 
thing of all others to suit. If the father 
would but approve, he saw no obstacle. 
Paul—Paul! he would be but too happy—who 
would not ?—to marry Edmée ; and Edmée— 
she liked Paul, she certainly liked him; 
how gay they were, what friends, how happy 
together! Yes; he would go bravely into 
the thing, money matters and all, and present 
the question to the father. He did so, and 
before the week was out received a reply in 
the affirmative. The pattern farmer had 
looked favourably at the thing from the first. 
All he heard of Claude and his adopted child 
perfectly satisfied him. He gave the least 
possible amount of mystification to Claude's 
brain about the question of finance, and ex- 
pressed his readiness to the match taking 
place as soon as Claude and the young people 
thought fit. 

Claude was sitting at work with Paul. 
There was a long silence; the student 
had made one or two attempts to break it, 
but the monosyllabic replies of the master 
had discouraged these, and thev were aban- 
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doned. At last Claude opened the matter 
lying heavy at his heart. 

“You have never thought of marrying, 
Paul ?” 


Paul shifted his position a little, coloured 


very vehemently, and replied that he never | 


had seriously. 

“You ought to think of it, however, my 
good boy—why not now ?” 

Panl replied “ That’s true.” 

There was a pause; Claude cleared his 
throat. 

“If I found you a wife—a good, nice, 
charming little wife—would that suit you?” 

“ Well, perhaps so.” 

“ Do you know any one you could like ?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

Claude's heart fluttered. 

“Who ?” 

“You don’t guess ? 
but Edmée ?” 

“ And do you think she likes you ?” 

“Ah! that’s what I want to know. Some- 
times I hope so; at other times not.” 

“ We'll find out, my lad.” 

Claude sat by the open door of the garden, 
in the warm summer twilight—Edmée in her 
old place by his knees, 

“ My child, I have been thinking a great 
deal about you.” 

She looked up hastily. 

“Do you know that you are of an age to 
think about being married ?” 

Heedless of the start she gave, for Claude’s 
speech was all made up, and he feared that 
if he stopped it might stick in his throat and 
he would break down, he went on. 

He told her how long he had thought of 
this; how he felt the loneliness of the life 
she led ; how little a man like him was fitted 
to be the sole instructor, and protector, and 
companion of a young girl ; how he dreaded 
that aday might come—must come, when, if 
she were not married, he would have to leave 
her alone and unprotected in the wide world ; 
how dreadfully this thought weighed on him ; 
how, until she was thus provided for, he never 
could feel happy or assured concerning her. 
Then he spoke of Paul: of his affection for 
her; of all his good qualities ; of what peace 
and joy he would feel in seeing her united to 
him; and then, feeling he could not wait for 
her answer, he took her to his heart, kissed 
her, bid her think of all he had said, and 
took refuge in his painting-room, where he 
smoked five pipes without stopping. 

So the affair was settled, and the prepa- 
rations for the marriage, which was to take 
place in a fortnight, went on. Claude made 
himself very unnecessarily busy ; nay, per- 
fectly fidgetty, when he might have kept quite 
still, and let other people manage matters in- 
finitely better than he could possibly do. 

’ Tt was the night before the wedding. 
Claude had been out, occupied with the last 
arrangements, and returned home towards 
eleven o'clock. 


Who could I like 
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| As usual, he opened the door with his 
| latch-key, and entered the quiet little dwell- 
ing, whose silence struck upon him with a 
chill of disappointment ; for he had secretly 
, hoped that Edmée would have been up to 
greet him, after the occupations of his busy 
‘day. He listened, but there was no quick, 
light step, no sound to indicate her con- 
sciousness of his entrance. Claude sighed, 
took up the dim light that had been left 
burning against his arrival, and instead of 
| going to his room, turned into the studio. 
| How deadly still it was! how deserted! the 
wan, quivering flame of the little lamp only 
made the gloom it could not pierce more 
heavy, and as its wavering light flashed and 
| faded over the faces of the pictures, they 
seemed to shudder on him while he passed. 

And so it was all over, and she was already 
' gone from him, and the old, lonely, loveless 
life was to be begun again, now that he was 
so much less able and fitted to lead it than 
formerly. Art is great, aud noble, and ele- 
| vated, and he who pursues it with all his 
energies cannot fail to profit thereby. But, 
art is not enough to fill man’s life alone. 
Art will be worshipped as a sovereign, and 
‘if courted in right guise, sometimes conde- 
scends to let the votary kiss the hem of her 
garment, and now and then bestows on him a 
smile. But she gives no more than this, and 
though for a time it may satisfy him, there 
comes a day when he would resign all the 
favour she ever accorded him, for a little 
human love, and a little human sympathy. 
Claude had felt this before he had attained 
these. Now he had known them, and was 
about to lose them—for ever. 

The perfume of flowers—the flowers she 
had placed there that morning, before he 
went out, drew him to the table. A note lay 
on it—a note in her handwriting, and directed 
to himself, 

A mist passed over his eyes, as he opened 
and sought to read the contents, written in a 
trembling hand, and here and there blurred 
and blotted, how,—he knew. 





“My dear, dear friend ; my only friend—Forgive 
me if you can for the pain I am causing you, 
and above all, oh, above all, do not think your 
poor child ungrateful. But I cannot marry Paul; 
my heart revolts from it. Indeed, indeed, I 
have done everything I could to reconcile myself to 
it, because you wished it; and I know he deserves a 
better wife than I could make him; it is not any 
foolish, wicked pride, or self-conceit on my part that 
turns me from him ; but I cannot love him, poor Paul, 
and when he knows this he will learn to forget me, and 
marry some one better worthy ofhim. So I am going 
away, because I know all the anxiety you have con- 
cerning me, feeling how little I am now fit for any 
other life than the happy one I have led with you 

| these last years. Do not be afraid for me: I am 
young, and strong,and able, and willing to work, and 
God will not desert me. 

| “And later, when I am quite a woman, and have 
| got used to make my way in the world, and learnt to 
obtain a living, I will come back to you, and we will 
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be happy again in the old way, and you will see that| you knew one half of what I have suffered !— 
your child only left you for a while, because she loved not of hardship or misery—I had got abundant 
you so dearly that she could make this great and terrible | means to. secure me from that—but from the 
sacrifice now, to insure your future comfort. I am separation from you ! Oh, I could not live 


going into service, and when I have got a place, I will : . 2 . 
write to you, my ‘own dear friend, but I will not tell longer without seeing you ! thought just 


to steal back—have one glance at you, and 

u where I am, for fear you should come to take me ? 
Beck again, and if you did, 1 know I'am not strong then — then I knew _ onse as 
enough to refuse to go with you. might become of me ; an nd you—thus ! 

“ 

“ God bless you, and O my dear, best, only friend, Edmée, tell me what was the reason you 
believe that I love you, now I am leaving you, better would not marry Paul? You did not love 
than ever I did in all my life, and that the only happi-| him. Did you—do you—love any other ?” 
ness I look to on earth is the idea of comingjback to| She clung to him, hiding her face and 
you. And I will come back to you before long: God} weeping silently. 
will bless my work, and we shall meet again, and & Von will not tell me?” 
forget this heavy trial; Iam sure of it. Once more,} “J eannot.” 


blessings on you. . A wild, trembling, thrilling hope traversed 
“Your poor child, ,_|the obscurity of Claude's — * 
“Epmér. “Ts it—I?” 
His heart, then, had not misgiven him:-in| “Who could it be but you!” 
vain: she was gone, actually and positively. | And so Edmée was married—but not to 
—Whither and to what ? The thought nearly | the pattern student, son of the pattern farmer. 
drove him wild: that little young, helpless, te Sait 
beautiful creature, unsuspicious and inexpe-/) ONE OF HER MAJESTY’S. USUAL 
rienced as an infant, gone out alone and un- CUSTOMS. 
protected into that great wide world of guile,|} Onxz and four-twelfths gross pairs garters ; 
and sin, and suffering, and temptation, under) four metronomes ; thirty-five stereoscopes ; 
every form and every treacherous disguise! | one and two-twelfths dozen pen-cleaners; three 
He knew her courage, her resolution, her and eleven-twelfths gross pen-holders—going 
high heart ; but, were these enough to guard | at ten guineas—gone. ‘Two mantles; of eight 
her alone against the danger whose name is | ounces silk pillow lace ; two pieces of seven- 
Legion ? And would not these very qualities,| teen ounces figured silk broadstuffs; two 
aided by the wild spirit of independence and} robe pieces, and one piece of seven métres, of 
adventure her gipsy blood and early train-| silk manufactures; two habits and sleeves; 
ing had infused into her, tend. to induce her| two pairs sleeves, one collar, one jacket, one 
to bear up against every difficulty, to brave| mantle, of needlework; one toilet-glass; 
every hardship in the pursuit of the aim.she| three pieces, twelve ounces: scented soap ; 
had imposed on herself ? one bottle, one gill perfumed spirit ;, three 
And now, where to look for her ? dozen pairs habit leather gloves—any ad- 
For three days, Claude Lafont, aided by| vance upon twenty-nine pounds fifteen ? 
Paul, sought her, sorrowing, through every|—Gone ! 
part of the great metropolis; and sought in| One of her Majesty’s usual customs is to 
vain. The fourth, Paul proceeded on _ his| place her royal interdict on any commodities 
mission alone, for Claude lay on his sick bed, | which, arriving from beyond seas, are sought 
racked with pain, and grief, and fever, but|to be introduced into the United Kingdom 
insisting on remaining alone, that. the quest! without payment of the Customs’ duties 
might not be for a day interrupted. | thereupon imposed ; and the result is often 
Slowly the evening reddened and paled,| shown in such auctioneering achievements as 
and the hush and dimness of twilight fell| are shadowed forth in the preceding para- 
upon the sick-room, and for the first time | graph. Dishonesty it may be, but is not 
since Edmée’s departure, Claude slept. always. A little mercy is shown to those 
Presently the door opened, and a shadow/ who inadvertently fail to. pay the proper 
stood on the threshold, noiseless and breath-| amount. of duty at the proper time, to the 
less as shadows are; then it glided across! proper person in the proper place ; never- 
the room, paused, stood, and finally kneeled| theless, mercy has its limits, and inad- 
by the bed-side. The sleeper’s laboured | vertency, as well as dishonesty, occasionally 
breathing stopped suddenly, he was not yet! bears the burden of its own sins. Downright 
awake, and still he was listening—something | smuggling meets with no quarter. If Lady 
—a consciousness, a hope, was rising in him,| Glacé Chiné, of May Fair, sews up French 
combating the numbness of slumber; he! gloves in the lining of her dress, or if Alder- 
started, stretching out his arms, and pro-| man Blogg’s daughter’ plunges Valenciennes 
nouncing Edmée’s name; it was Edmée’s lace into the mystes ‘ous recesses of her bustle 
voice that answered him ; they were Edmée’s! or her crinoline ; au if these delinquencies 
tears that fell on him, Edmée’s kisses that’ are detected by the Argus-eyed officials at 
eige his hot brow. Long and silently he Folkestone or Dover, gloves and lace are 
eld her close in his embrace. impounded, If the bold smugglers of the 
“Thou wilt not leave me again?” sopg-books and the Victoria Theatre land 
“Never, never, never! Oh forgive me—if casks of spirits by night on out-of-the-way 
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shores, and if the hard-working coastguards- 
men detect them in so doing, the casks with 


their contents become forfeited, and the | 
smugglers will be glad to escape in a whole 


skin. If a stealthy boatman comes alongside 
a newly arrived ship in river or dock, and 
receives duty-payable goods over the ship’s 
side without her Majesty’s. permission, goods 
and boat become alike subject to forfeiture. 


The Lively Fanny, Thomas Smith, master, | 


arrives at a British port from foreign parts. 
She has a miscellaneous cargo, comprising 
many commodities on which parliament has 
permitted the government to impose import 
duties, as- well as other goods duty free ; but 
whether free goods or not, the master has to 
observe certain forms rigorously exacted by 
the Custom-House authorities. He announces 
his arrival within twenty-four hours, and 
delivers in a report, containing an exact 
inventory of all the goods the Lively Fanny 
has brought. over, where from, how much, 
for whom, and all the rest of it. 


Customs’ department. goes on board: an 


officer who instantly becomes all-powerful, | 


for he may lock up anything, unlock any- 
thing, break open anything, according as his 
judgment marks out. a course of proceeding 


in relation to. duty-payable goods; the 


master loses command over the cargo for the 
time being. In due course the officer learns 
all he needs to know concerning the cargo ; 


he may question the master, and probe the) 


packages and casks. If the result. of the 
scrutiny differs from the report by a small 
amount, the master may amend his report ; 
but. if the difference be great and a fraud 


be suspected, both forfeiture and fine are | 
In due time, if all be well | 
with the master, the importer makes his) 
appearance: or the person, whether owner 
or not, to whom the government look for) 


consequences. 


payment of the duty. If, as is the case in 


the majority of instances, the goods are in-| 
tended for home consumption, the importer| 


prepares. a. bill of entry, which must bear 
close comparison with the report of the ship, 
in regard to the kind and quantities of goods. 
The Customs’ officers, with this bill before | 
them, and with their tariffs and tables at| 
hand, calculate the amount of duty on every 
package, or on the bulk, if the packages are 
all alike. If the duty be levied by weight, 
measure, or tale, the officers have a straight- 
forward course before them ; but if the duty 
be ad valorem, a per-centage on the value of| 


ONE OF HER MAJESTY’S USUAL CUSTOMS. 


| 
en 


This an-| 
nouncement made, a representative of the | 








the goods, the importer must name that 
value as.a guide to the officers. All being 
fairly and honourably done, the duty caleu-| 
lated, and the money paid, the bill of entry 
then becomes. a warrant for the landing and_| 
delivery of the goods; but, until the officer | 
on board is satisfied that all has been done 
that ought to have been done, he will suffer | 
nothing to be removed from the ship. Such| 
of the goods as are not duty-payable must be! 
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reported and ‘entered with nearly the. same 
minuteness as the rest, for the prevention of 
smuggling, and for the preparation of sta- 
tistical tables, &c. Many kinds of free goods, 
as they are called, are watched with a jealous 
the officers, who know by experience 
ishonest traders will occasionally con- 
ceal duty goods in casks or packages pro- 
fessedly containing only free goods ; ae to 
test this, one in every four or five of the 
presen is examined by the tidewaiters and 
anding surveyors. If suspicion be strong, 
the scrutiny goes farther; and if it be 
confirmed, the package becomes forfeited. 

Several modifications in form occur, — all 
involving forfeiture or penalty in the case of 
fraud, Thus an importer is suspected by 
the officers of having too low a value 
on ad valorem goods, or of having mis- 
named them in order to place them in a 
group less highly taxed. this may be either 
intentional or unintentional. If the latter, 
he is permitted to amend his bill of entry, 
with a small penalty for his neglect ; but, if 
the officers suspect him. of knowingly under- 
valuing his goods, they catch him in his own 
trap ; they buy his goods for the Queen— 
at his own price—and pay him that price 
with deductions for duty, expenses, and 
other charges. They then sell the goods by 
auction ; and if a surplus remains-after pay- 
ing all outgoings, one-half of this surplus goes 
to the general revenue of Customs, and the 
other half in augmentation of the salaries of 
meritorious officers. There is, therefore, this 
gradation in moral offence and fiscal punish- 
ment; if the importer tries to evade duty 
altogether, his goods are forfeited ; but if he 
aim at an evasion. of part of the duty by 
under-valuation, he is punished by being 
obliged to sell to the Queen at a low price, 
The warehousing system introduces other 
modes of ensuring the payment of duty, 
Unless in some very special instances, an 
importer has a choice whether he will pay 
the duty at once and remove the goods, or 
leave the goods in the hands of the Crown 
until he pays the impost at some subsequent 
period. Variations in market prices, and in 
the state of trade generally, under this privi- 
lege, are of great importance. Places of 
safety must be provided, where the goods 
may be deposited in this interim period ; and 
these places are the bonded werehouses, 
which now exist at about a hundred and 
thirty ports in the United Kingdom, The 
buildings do not belong to the government, 
but are under the rigorous supervision of the 
Customs’ officers ; in some of them any duty- 
payable articles may be deposited ; in others, 
only certain specified kinds. The landing at 
these warehouses is specially watched, It is 
a rule that nothing shall be landed unless at 
prescribed spots,and ynder the eye of an 
officer, under pain of forfeiture. 

If an importer intends to. warehouse his 
goods under bond, instead of paying the duty 
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immediately, he prepares a bill of entry, con- | 


taining, besides a description of the goods, 
mention of the name of the warehouse and its | 
proprietor ; this bill, when perfectly attested | 
and signed, serves as a warrant to the| 
landing-officers to permit the commodities 
to be warehoused ; but they must be kept in| 
the same packages as on ship-board, or must | 
not be repacked except in the presence of | 
supervisors, which is also necessary during 
any inspection of them or access to 
them. If, through any causes, the importer 
is not fully aware of the exact contents of 
any package, he prepares a bill of sight, 
containing an enumeration to the best of his 
belief ; they may then be landed provisionally 
and examined in detail by an officer in| 
presence of the importer, who is thereby 
enabled to prepare a correct bill of entry. If 
the goods are simply brought to England 
from one country to be re-exported in an un- 
altered state to another, they generally pay 
no duty ; but the Customs’ department take 
special care in all that relates to the unship- 
ping and reshipment of such goods to prevent 
evasion of the law. 

Thus, it will be seen that there are multi- 
plied ways in whieh foreign goods imported 
may be so managed, or mismanaged, as to 
incur either absolute forfeiture or compulsory 
sale, by which the owner will suffer a loss. 
Ihe question arises then, what will her 
Majesty do with the commodities thus 

ually accumulated on her hands? She 
olds a Custom-House sale at certain 
intervals, a year or so asunder, at which 
an auctioneer renders his services and 
ge his catalogue in the usual way. 

e may run through the alphabet, and 
find agates, Berlin embroidery, bags, boots | 
and shoes, brushes, books, brandy, cambric 
handkerchiefs, canvas, clocks, coffee, cordials, | 
cordage, cottons, elastics, furniture, artificial | 
flowers, feathers, gin, gloves, hair, hair-| 
guards, harness, hat-linings, ivory orna-| 
ments, iron, jewellery, lace, leather, mats, | 
needles, needlework, organs, organ-pipes, | 
opera-glasses, optical instruments, paper, 
me gps photographic apparatus, per- | 
umed spirits, picture-mouldings, porte- | 
monnaies, prints, rum, ropes, cigars, succades, 
shawls, spirits, silk-vestments, silk-velvets 
and ribbons, silk trimmings and gauzes, sugar, | 
tapestry, tea, timber, toys, watches, water- | 
proof-clothing, wine. As no one will buy a| 
pig in a poke, the buyers require to see these | 
things before bidding for them; conse-| 
quently, the wines, spirits, tobacco, and other 
taxed articles of similar kind are placed on 
view in the London, St. Katherine’s, East 
India, and West India Docks, some of the 
rougher articles at Rotherhithe, while the | 
smaller and miscellaneous commodities are | 
deposited in the Queen’s warehouse at the! 
Custom House. 


among many lookers-on, surrounded by a 
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|that have not had the 
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medley worth many thousands of pounds. A 


| queer place it is, with whitewashed walls and 


dingy windows,—counters placed here and 
there, laden, or ready to be laden, with 
treasures ; intending buyers looking at the 
several lots, and Custom-House officials 
behind the counters bringing forward any- 
thing that may be asked for, and keeping 
a sharp supervisor at work. On one side 
are carved cabinets, wardrobes, and buffets, 
good luck to 
now safely through Custom-House forma- 
ities; on another are huge boxes of 
German toys, containing smaller boxes of 
Noah’s Arks, and boxes of those interminable 
soldiers that appear so sincerely to interest 
German and French children ; here are bales 
and heaps of waterproof garments, and here 
parcels of coloured prints, enough to stock a 
galley; hanging around on this side are 
saddles and bridles, and on that side tapestries 
and carpets; on tables that groan beneath 
their weight are clocks—black, brass, bronze, 
and ormolu ; and on tables of lighter frame 
are nice little Swiss carvings, including all 
the varieties of chalets, Alpine hunters, Tyro- 
lese maidens, spoons, paper-knives, and paper- 
weights ; round about are lenses for photo- 
graphic purposes, boxes of artificial flowers, 
pasteboard-trays of porte-monnaies, or cigar- 
cases, boxes filled with many gross of pipe- 
stems, pianoforte actions without keys, or 
strings, or aught else, bales of hat-linings in 
dozens of dozens, tankards and cups in carved 
ivory or bone, boxes of Berlin chair-covers 
and slipper-pieces, and collars, and other arti- 
cles of embroidery, parcels of trimmings, and 
laces, and braids in silk, and bales of elastic 
webbing. In short, it is almost as difficult 
to say what is contained in this assemblage, 


|as what is not. 


All these goods are undergoing examina- 
tion and keen scrutiny by persons who know 
to a shilling what everything is worth. 
Hebrew countenances are mingled among the 
Caucasian ; and the feminine gender is con- 
cerned with those lots involving the materials 
for feminine vestments, such as the laces, silks, 
embroideries, gloves, and so forth. Here, 
with catalogue in hand, is a dealer examining 
a lot consisting of six silver Geneva watches ; 
he opens, examines, turns about, shuts, opens 
again, peeps within, peeps around each watch, 
forms a judgment, makes a mark on his 
catalogue, and says nothing. Here are two 
personages, evidently learned in the respective 
merits of Colt, and Adams, and Deane, ex- 
amining every twist and quirk on a pair 
of revolvers, comparing notes, snapping and 
cocking, and making mental resolutions as 
to the prospective amount of their biddings. 
Here, in a somewhat greasy hat and coat, is 
one who looks like a small dealer in cheap 
jewellery ; he is engaged in scrutinising a 


E | pasteboard-case filled with shirt-studs, wrist- 
Here, in this Queen’s warehouse, we stand 


studs, pins, brooches, wristiets, and rings—alk 
very resplendent, but telling tales of gems 
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made of stained-glass, and gold made chiefly | included. It seems marvellous to hear and see 
of copper. Here, under the gaze of a couple | Mr. Auctioneer knock downa large lot of useful 
who may be man and wife, is an array of| or ornamental articles for one shilling ; but 
laces or rather embroidered needlework, com- | he and the buyer well know in what way the 
prising ten caps, seven collars, four habit-| duty will affect that particular lot. In fact, 
shirts, four pairs of sleeves, a berthe, and a| this sort of buying is a trade in itself, which 
pair of cuffs ; and close, indeed, is the micro-| the uninitiated may not dabble in without 











scopic examination to which these articles are | fear of getting out of their depth. 


subjected. And here is (we will suppose) a 
dealer who supplies optical and mathematical 
itkealinhat-teatioes examining in detail a 
lot containing ten cases for opera-glasses, five 
dozen pairs of compasses, five dozen spectacle- 
cases, one dozen object-glasses, a microscope, 
and six boxes of instruments. 

The all-significant taps of the hammer are 
not heard at the places where the goods are 
exhibited. One of the many halls or apart- 
ments at the Commercial Sale Rooms, in 
Mincing Lane, is engaged for the occasion by 
the Customs’ department ; aud here, on many 
successive days, tle lots, perhaps thirteen or 
fourteen hundred in number, are sold. 
Nothing is exhibited at the auction room ; 
the quality can only be tested by a previous 
visit to the Queen’s warehouse or to the docks. 
A hundred or two persons are present, and 
the auctioneer seems to know everybody: a 
or that the purchases are mostly made 

y brokers and dealers known to the king of 
the rostrum. No time is lost. The number 
of the lot is announced, without any enume- 
ration of the articles comprising it; for, 
every man has got his catalogue, and knows 
all about it. The biddings begin, and are 
soon over; they generally lie within rather 
narrow limits ; but, occasionally a crack lot, 
on which many bidders have fixed their eye, 
will be knocked down at four or five times 
the amount of the first bidding. The various 
circumstances under which the goods have 
been declared forfeit, lead to diversities in the 
mode of selling them. In most cases the 
crown fixes a minimum price, which denotes 
the lowest bidding that will be taken—such, 
for instance, as fifty dozen purses, seven pounds 
fifteen ; one ormolu clock, three pounds eight ; 
two gold watches, five pounds; six silver 
watches, six pounds; six pianoforte actions, 
fourteen pounds five ; forty-five embroidered 
handkerchiefs, four pounds, A lot rarely 
passes without a bidder at the prices named : 
there is generally a competition, more or less 
keen. In other instances the lots are sold at 
buyers’ prices, no minimum being named by 
the auctioneer. The buyers know well what 
they are about; on some lots they have to 
pay the duty in superaddition to the nominal 

idding; in others, the bidding covers the 
duty. The greater number of the lots are 
sold for home consumption only; others 
are sold either for exportation without duty, 
or for home consumption on payment of 
duty; a third variety includes commodities 
saleable for exportation only. These varieties 
determine the nominal amount of the biddings, 


| by determining whether duties are or are not 


RETURN. 


“ How is grown my little lady ?”— 
*Tis a soldier from the wars, 
Bearing honours on his bosom, 
And the marks of battle-scars, 


“ How is grown my little lady, 
Sweetest maiden of the place, 
With her sunny head of curls, 
And her beauty-bathed face : 


Daughter of my worthy master, 
Whom I left four years ago, 
When I went to join my arm 
In the smiting of the foe ? 


“ Makes she still the daylight brighter 
As she bounds along the lawn, 
With the laughter of the joy-bells, 
And the motion of the fawn? 


“Come the children from the village 
Still with homage to their queen, 
Learning goodness from her actions, 

Learning graces from her mien ? 


“Do the old men stand to bless her, 
And the young men stand to pray 
For a wife but half as lovely, 
Ere their youth be pass’d away ? 


How I long to tell her stories 
Of the marching and the strife ; 
And to see her melt with pity 
For the soldier's harass’d life !— 


“ Long to tell her how the trumpet 
Woke me from a happy dream, 
As I swept her in my arms 
O’er yon gushing mountain stream ; 


Long to give her bauble treasures 
That I gather’d in the East, 
And the fruits of southern vineyards 
That are crowning of a feast ! 


* But perhaps she’s now a woman, 
With a stately gait of pride ; 
That a haughty husband wears her 
Jewel’d at his rigid side : 


“ Not remembering the roses 
That I wreath’d for her fair hair, 
When we roamed along the valleys, 
Gladder than the gladdest there : 


“ Not remembering the tear-drops 
That were standing in her eyes, 
When she deck’d my gun with ribbons, 
Whispering the fust good-byes. 
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“©, my gossip, tell me quickly, 
Shall I find her stil] the same, 
Setting roughest things to music 
When she speaks my humble name?” 


“Soldier, simple-hearted soldier, 
Home returnéd from the wars, 
I must give thee wounding deeper 
Than thy many battle-scars. 


“ Yonder, where the sun is making 
Folding shadows round the trees ; 
Yonder, where the grass is growing 
Damp and tangled under these ; 


“ Yonder, where the frighted woodquest 
In among the branches shoots ; 
Where the happy lambs are bounding 
O'er the agéd knotty roots; 


“ Where the thistle sheds the silver 
Of its tresses on the air, 
And the brambles give a shelter 
To the weary-footed hare ;— 


“ There the lovely little maiden, 
As you knew her, is at rest ; 
For the cruel Death, last summer, — 
Laid his hand upon her breast.” 


THE DEAD SECRET. 


CHAPTER THE TWENTY-FOURTH. WAITING 
AND HOPING. 


Tue week of expectation passed, and no 
tidings from Uncle Joseph reached Porth- 
genna Tower. 

On the eighth day, Mr. Frankland sent a 
messenger to Truro, with orders to find out 
the cabinet-maker’s: shop kept by Mr. Busch- 
mann, and to inquire of the person left in 
charge there whether he had received any 
news from his master. The messenger re- 
turned in the afternoon, and brought word 
that Mr. Buschmann had written one short 
note to his shopman since his departure, an- 
nouncing that he had arrived safely towards 
nightfall in London ; that he had met with a 
hospitable welcome from his countryman, the 
German baker ; that he had discovered his 
niece’s address by an accident which saved 
him all trouble in finding it out ; and that he 
intended to go and see her at an early hour 
the next morning. Since the delivery of that 
note, no further communication had been re- 
ceived from him, and nothing therefore was 
known of the period at. which he might be 
expected to return. 

The one fragment of intelligence thus ob- 
tained was not of a nature to relieve the 
depression of spirits which the doubt and 
suspense of the past week had produced in 
Mrs. Frankland. Her husband endeavoured 
to combat the oppression of mind from which 
she was suffering, by reminding her that the 
ominous silence of Uncle Joseph might be 
just as probably occasioned by his niece’s 
unwillingness as by her inability to return 
with him to Truro, Taking into considera- 
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| tion her excessive sensitiveness and her un- 
| reasoning timidity, he declared it to be quite 
| possible that Mrs. Frankland’s message, in- 
| stead of reassuring her, might only inspire 
|her with fresh apprehensions, and might 
| consequently strengthen her resolution to 
keep herself out of reach of all communi- 
cations from Porthgenna Tower. Rosamond 
| listened patiently while this view of the case 
was placed before her, and acknowledged that 
| the reasonableness of it was beyond dispute ; 
| but her readiness in admitting that her hus- 
| band might be right and that she might be 
| wrong, was accompanied by no change for the 
better in the condition of her spirits. The 
interpretation which the old man had placed 
‘upon the alteration for the worse in Mrs, 
| Jazeph’s handwriting, had produced a vivid 
‘impression on her mind, which had been 
strengthened by her own recollection of her 
mother’s pale, worn face, when they met as 
strangers at West Winston. Reason, there- 
fore, as convincingly as he might, Mr. Frank- 
land was unable to shake his wife’s conviction 
that Uncle Joseph’s silence was caused solely 
by the illness of his niece. 

The return of the messenger from Truro 
suspended any further discussion on this topic 
| by leading Mr. and Mrs. Frankland to a 
| themselves in considering a question of muc 
| greater importance. After having waited one 
day beyond the week that had been appointed, 
| what was the proper course of action for 
|them now to adopt, in the absence of any 
|information from London or from Truro to 
' decide their future proceedings ? 
| Leonard’s first idea was to write imme- 
diately to Uncle Joseph, at the address which 
| he had given on the occasion of his visit to 
| Porthgenna Tower. When this project was 
| communicated to Rosamond, she opposed it 
| on the ground that the necessary delay before 
| the answer to the letter could arrive would 
involve a serious waste of time, when it 
might, for aught they knew to the contrary, 
be of the last importance to them not to risk 
| the loss of a single day. If illness prevented 
Mrs. Jazeph from travelling, it would be 
necessary to see her at once, because that ill- 
|ness might increase. If she were only sus- 
'picious of their motives, it was equally 

important to open personal communications 
| with her before she could find an opportunity 
of concealing herself again in some place of | 
| refuge which Uncle Joseph himself might not 
be able to trace. 

The truth of these conclusions was obvious, 
but Leonard hesitated to adopt them, because 
they involved the necessity of a journey to 
London. If he went there without his wife, 
his blindness placed him at the mercy of 
strangers and servants, in conducting inves- 
tigations of the most delicate and most pri- 
vate nature. If Rosamond accompanied him, 
it would be necessary to risk all kinds of 
delays and inconveniences by taking the 
child with them on a long and wearisome 
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journey of more than two hundred and fifty 
| miles. 
| . Rosamond met both these difficulties with 
| her usual directness and decision. The idea 
, of her husband travelling anywhere under 
any circumstances, in his Lstslens dependent 
state, without having her to attend on him, 
_ she dismissed. at once as too preposterous for 
consideration. The second objection of sub- 
jecting the child to the chances and fatigues 
| of a long journey, she met by proposing that 
they should travel to Exeter at their own 
time and in their own conveyance, and that 
| they should afterwards insure plenty of com- 
| fort. and plenty of room by taking a carriage 
to themselves, when they reached the railroad 
at Exeter. After thus smoothing away the 
_ difficulties which seemed to set themselves in 
opposition to the journey, she again reverted 
| to the absolute necessity of undertaking it. 
_ She reminded Leonard of the serious interest 
| that they both had in immediately obtaining 
Mrs. Jazeph’s testimony to the genuineness 
of the letter which had been found in the 
Myrtle Room, as well as in ascertaining all 
the details of the extraordinary fraud which 
had.been practised by Mrs. Treverton on her 
husband. She pleaded. also her own natural 
anxiety to make all the atonement in her 
power for the pain she must have uncon- 
sciously inflicted, in the bedroom at West 
Winston, on the person of all others whose 
failings and. sorrows she was most bound to 
respect : and, having thus stated the motives 
which urged her husband and herself to lose 
no time in communicating personally with 
Mrs. Jazeph, she again drew the inevitable 
conclusion, that there was no alternative, in 
the position in which they were now placed, 
but to start forthwith on the journey to 
London. 

A. little further consideration satisfied 
Leonard, that’ the emergency was of such a 
nature as to render all attempts to meet it 
by half measures impossible. He felt that 
| his own convictions agreed with his wife’s ; 
| and he resolved accordingly to act at once, 
without further indecision or further delay. 
Before the evening was over, the servants 
at Porthgenna were amazed by receiving 
directions to pack the trunks for travelling, 
and to order horses at the post-town for an 
early hour the next morning. 

On the first: day of the journey, the tra- 
vellers started as soon as the carriage was 
ready, rested on the road towards noon, and 
remained for the night at Liskeard, On the 
second day, they arrived at Exeter, and slept 
there. On the third day, they reached Lon- 
don, by the railway, between six and seven 
o'clock in the evening. 

When they were comfortably settled for 
the night at their hotel, and when an hour’s 
rest and quiet had enabled them to recover a 
little after the fatigues of the journey, Rosa- 
mond wrote two notes under her husband's 
direction. The first was addressed to Mr. 
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Buschmann : it simply informed him of their 
arrival, and of their earnest desire to see him 
at the hotel as early as possible the next morn- 
ing; and it concluded by cautioning him.to 
wait until he had seen them, before: he an- 
nounced. their presence in London to his 
niece, 

The second note was addressed to the 
family solicitor, Mr. Nixon,—the same gen- 
tleman who, more than a year since, had 
written, at Mrs. Frankland’s request, the 
letter which informed Andrew Treverton of 
his brother’s decease, and of the circum- 
stances under which the captain had died, 
All that Rosamond now wrote, in her hus- 
band’s name and her own, to ask of Mr. 
Nixon, was that he would endeavour to call 
at their hotel on his way to business the next 
morning, to give his opinion on a private 
matter of great importance, which had obliged 
them to undertake the journey from Porth- 
genna to London. This note, and the note 
to Uncle Joseph, were sent to their respective 
addresses by a messenger, on the evening 
when they were written. 

The first visitor who arrived the next morn- 
ing was the solicitor,—a clear-headed, fluent, 
polite old gentleman, who had known Cap- 
tain Treverton and his father before him. 
He came to the hotel fully expecting to be 
consulted on some difficulties connected with 
the Porthgenna estate, which the local agent 
was perhaps unable to settle, and which 
might be of too confused and intricate a 
nature to be easily expressed in writing. 
When he heard what the emergency really 
was, and when the letter that had 
been found in the Myrtle Room, was placed 
in his hands, it. is not too much to say that 
for the first time in the course of a long life 
and a. varied practice among all sorts and 
conditions of clients, sheer astonishment 
utterly paralysed Mr. Nixon’s faculties, and 
bereft him, for some moments, of the power 
of uttering a single word. 

When, however, Mr. Frankland proceeded 
from making the disclosure to announcing his 
resolution to give up the purchase-money of 
Porthgenna Tower, if the genuineness of the 
letter could be proved to his own satisfaction, 
the old lawyer recovered the use of his 
tongue immediately, and protested against 
his client’s intention with the sincere warmth 
of a man who thoroughly understood the 
advantage of being rich, and who knew what 
it was to gain and. to lose a fortune of an 
thousand pounds. Leonard listened wit 
patient attention, while Mr. Nixon argued 
from his professional point of view, against 
regarding the letter, taken by itself, as a 
genuine document, and against accepting 
Mrs. Jazeph’s: evidence, taken with it, as 
decisive on the subject of Mrs. Frankland’s 
real parentage. He expatiated on the im- 
| probability of Mrs. Treverton’s alleged fraud 
upon her husband having been committed, 
' without other persons, besides her maid and 
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| 
hold communication with Andrew Treverton, | 


herself, being in the secret. He declared it to’ 
He listened with 





be in accordance with all received experience 
of human nature, that one or more of those 
other persons must have spoken of the 
secret either from malice or from want of 
caution, and that the consequent expo- 
sure of the truth must, in the course of 
so long a period as twenty-two years, have 
come to the knowledge of some among the 
many people in the West of England as well 
as in London, who knew the Treverton 
family personally or by reputation. From 
this objection he passed to another which 
admitted the possible genuineness of the 
letter, as a written document, but which 
pleaded the probability of its having been 
produced under the influence of some mental 


delusion on Mrs. Treverton’s part, which her | 


maid might have had an interest in humour- 
ing at the time, though she might have hesi- 
tated, after her mistress’s death, at risking the 

ossible consequences of attempting to profit 


oy the imposture. Having stated this theory, | 


as one which not only explained the writing 
of the letter but the hiding of it also, Mr. 
Nixon further observed in reference to Mrs. 
Jazeph, that any evidence she might give 
was of little or no value in a legal point of 
view, from the difficulty—or, he might say, 


the impossibility—of satisfactorily identifying 


the infant mentioned in the letter, with the 
lady whom he had now the honour of ad- 
dressing as Mrs. Frankland, and whom no 
unsubstantiated document in existence should 
induce him to believe to be any other than 
the daughter of his old friend and client, 
Captain ‘Treverton. 

Having heard the lawyer’s objections to 
the end, Leonard admitted their ingenuity, 
but acknowledged, at the same time, that 


they had produced no alteration in his im-| 
_ on the subject of the letter, or in| 


is convictions as to the course of duty) 
which he felt bound to follow. He would! 
wait, he said, for Mrs. Jazeph’s testimony | 
before he acted decisively ; but if that testi- 
mony were of such a nature, and were given | 
in such a manner, as to satisfy him that his 
wife had no moral right to the fortune that 
she pessessed, he would restore it at once| 
to the person who had—Mr. Andrew) 
Treverton. 

Finding that no fresh arguments or sug-! 
— could shake Mr. Frankland’s reso-| 
ution, and that no separate appeal to Rosa- 
mond had the slightest effect in stimulating | 
her to use her influence for the purpose of 
inducing her husband to alter his deter-| 
mination ; and feeling convinced, moreover, | 
from all that he heard, that Mr. Frankland | 
would, if he was opposed by many more | 
objections, either employ another professional 
adviser, or risk committing some fatal legal 
error by acting for himself in the matter of 
restoring the money ; Mr. Nixon at last con- 
sented, under protest, to give his client what 


polite resignation 
Leonard’s brief statement of the questions 
that he intended to put to Mrs. Jazeph ; and 
said, with the slightest possible dash of sar- 
casm, when it came to his turn to speak, that 
they were excellent questions in a moral 
point of view, and would doubtless produce 
answers which would be full of interest of 
the most romantic kind. “But,” he added, 
“as you have one child already, Mr. Frank- 
land, and as you may, perhaps, if I may 
venture on suggesting such a thing, have 
more in the course of years; and as those 
children, when they grow up, may hear of 
the loss of their mother’s fortune, and may 
wish to know why it was sacrificed, I should 
recommend—resting the matter on family 
grounds alone, and not going further to make 
‘a legal, point of it also—that you procure 
from Mrs. Jazeph, besides the viva voce 
evidence you propose to extract (against the 
| admissibility of which, in this case, I again 
| protest), a written declaration, which you 
jmay leave behind you at your death, and 
which may justify you in the eyes of your 
|children in case the necessity for such 
justification should arise at some future 
| period,” 

This advice was too plainly valuable to be 
neglected. At Leonard’s request, Mr. Nixon 
|drew out at once a form of declaration, 
| affirming the genuineness of the letter ad- 
dressed by the late Mrs. Treverton, on her 
| death-bed, to her husband, since also deceased, 
and bearing witness to the truth of the state- 


| ments therein contained, both as regarded the 


fraud practised on Captain Treverton and 
_ the asserted parentage of the child. Telling 


'Mr. Frankland that he would do well to 


have Mrs, Jazeph’s signature to this docu- 
ment attested by the names of two competent 
witnesses, Mr. Nixon handed the declaration 
to Rosamond to read aloud to her husband, 
and, finding that no objection was made to 
any part of it, and that he could be of no 
further use in the present early stage of the 
proceedings, rose to take his leave. Leonard 
engaged to communicate with him again, in 
the course of the day, if necessary ; and he 
retired, reiterating his protest to the last, 
and declaring that he had never met with 
such an extraordinary case and such a self- 
willed client before in the whole course of his 
practice. 

Nearly an hour elapsed after the depar- 
ture of the lawyer before any second visitor 
was announced. At the expiration of that 
time, the welcome sound of footsteps was 
heard approaching the door, and Uncle 
Joseph entered the room. 

Rosamond’s observation, stimulated by 
anxiety, detected a change in his look and 
mauner, the moment he appeared. His face 
was harassed and fatigued, and his guit, as 
he advanced into the room, had lost the 
briskness and activity which so quaintly 








| help he needed in case it became necessary to! 


to | 
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distinguished it, when she saw him, for the! 


first time, at Porthgenna Tower. He tried 
to add to his first words of greeting an 


apology for being late ; but Rosamond inter- | 
rupted him, in her eagerness to ask the first | 
| spoken, all of which he was able to answer 


important question. 


* We know that you have discovered her | 
address,” she said, anxiously, “but we know} 


nothing more. Is she as you feared to find 
her? Is she ill?” 


The old man shook his head sadly. “ When | 
I showed you her letter,” he said, “ what did | 
She is so ill, madam, that not) 


I tell you? 
even the message your kindness gave to me 
will do her any good.” 

_ Those few simple words struck Rosamond’s 
heart with a strange fear, which silenced 


her against her own will, when she tried to| 


speak again, Uncle Joseph understood the 
anxious look she fixed on him, and the quick 
sign she made towards the chair standing 
nearest to the sofa on which she and her 
husband were sitting. There he took his 
eee and there he confided to them all that 
1e had to tell. 

His first question, he said, when he reached 
the shop otf his countryman, the German 
baker, related to the locality of the post- 
office to which his niece’s letters were 
addressed ; and the answer informed him 
that it was situated within ten minutes’ walk 
of his friend’s house. The conversation that 
ensued on the subject of his errand in London, 


and of his hopes and fears in undertaking it, led | 
to more questions and answers, which termi- | 


nated in the discovery that the baker, among 


his other customers, supplied the landlady of | 


a lodging house in the neighbourhood with 


certain light biscuits for which his shop was| 


famous. The biscuits were purchased for the 
use of an invalid Jady who was staying in the 
house ; and the landlady, on one ot the many 
occasions when she came to the shop and 
gossiped about her own affairs, expressed 
her surprise that a person so evidently 
respectable and so punctual in all her pay- 
ments as the sick lodger, should be lying ill 
without a friend to tome and see her, and 
should be living under the name of “ Mrs. 
James,” when the name marked on her linen 
was “S. Jazeph.” Upon arriving at this ex- 
traordinary result of a conversation which 
had started from the simplest possible begin- 
ning, the old man had taken down the 
address of the lodging-house immediately, 
and had gone there at an early hour the 
next morning. 

He had been saddened, over-night, by the 
confirmation of his fears on his niece’s account, 
and he was startled, when he saw her in the 
morning, by the violent nervous agitation 
which she manifested as he approached her 
bedside. But he had not lost heart and hope, 
vatil he had communicated Mrs, Frankland’s 
message, and had found that it failed, alto- 
gether in producing the re-assuring effect on 


her spirits which he had trusted and believed | 








that it would exercise. Instead of soothing, 
|it seemed to excite and alarm her afresh. 


Among a host of minute inquiries about 
Mrs, Frankland’s looks, about her manner 
towards him, about the exact words she had 


more or less to her satisfaction, she had ad- 
dressed two questions to him, to which he 
was utterly unable to reply. The first of the 


| questions was, Whether Mrs. lrankland had 


said anything about the Secret? The second 
was, Whether she. had spoken any chance 
word to lead to the suspicion that she had 
found out the situation of the Myrtle 
Room ? 

The doctor in attendance had come in, the 
old man added, while he was still sitting by 
his niece’s bedside, and still trying inetfect- 
ually to induce her to accept the friendly 
and re-assuring language of Mrs, Frankland’s 
message, as sufficient answer to the questions 
which he was unable to meet by any more 
direct and more convincing form of reply. 
After making some inquiries and talking a 
little while on indifferent matters, the doctor 
had privately taken him aside ; had informed 
him that the pain over the region of the 
heart and the difficulty in breathing, which 
were the symptoms of which his niece com- 
plained, were more serious in their nature 
than persons uninstructed in medical matters 
might be disposed to think ; and had begged 
him to give her no more messages from any 
one, unless he felt perfectly sure beforehand 
that they would have the effect of clearing 
her mind, at once and for ever, from the 
secret anxieties that now harassed it — 
anxieties which he might rest assured were 
aggravating her malady day by day, and 
rendering all the medical help that could be 
given of little or no avail. 

Upon this, after sitting longer with his 
niece and after holding counsel with himself, 
he had resolved to write privately to Mrs. 
Frankland that evening, after getting back to 
his friend’s house. ‘lhe letter had taken 
him longer to compose than anyone accus- 
tomed to writing would believe. At last, 
after delays in making a fair copy from many 
rough drafts, and delays in leaving his task 
to attend on his niece, he had completed a 
letter narrating what had happened since 
his arrival in London, in language which he 
hoped might be understood. Judging by 
comparison of dates, this letter must have 
crossed Mr. and Mrs. Frankland on the road, 
It contained nothing more than he had just 
been relating with his own lips—except that 
it also communicated, as a proof that distance 
had not diminished the fear which tormented 
his niece’s mind, the explanation she had 
given to him of her concealment of her name, 
and of her choice of an abode among 
strangers, when she had friends in London 
to whom she might have gone. That expla- 
nation it was perhaps needless to have 
lengthened the letter by repeating, for it only 
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involved his saying over again, in substance, 


what he had already said in speaking of the | 
motive which had foreed Sarah to part from | 


him at Truro. 

With last words such as those, the sad and 
simple story of the old man came to an end. 
After waiting a little to recover her self- 
possession and to steady her voice, Rosamond 


touched her husband to draw his attention to | 


herself, and whispered to him— 
“T may say all, now, that I wished to say 
at Porthgenna ?” 


“ All,” he answered. “If you can trust 


ourself, Rosamond, it is fittest that he should | 


ear it from your lips.” 
After the first natural burst of astonish- 
ment was over, the effect of the disclosure of 


the Secret on Uncle Joseph exhibited the | 
arrived there before one o'clock, and found 
No shadow | 


most striking contrast that can be imagined 
to the effect of it on Mr. Nixon. 
of doubt darkened the old man’s face, not a 
word of objection dropped from his lips. The 
one emotion excited in him was simple, un- 
reflecting, unalloyed delight. He sprang to 
his feet with all his natural activity, his eyes 
sparkled again with all their natural bright- 
ness : one moment, he clapped his hands like 
a child ; the next, he caught up his hat, and 
entreated Rosamond to let him lead her at 
once to his niece’s bedside. “If you will 
only tell Sarah what you have just told me,” 
he cried, hurrying across the room to open 
the door, “you will give her back her cou- 

e, you will raise her up from her bed, you 
will cure her before the day is out !” 

A warning word from Mr, Frankland 
stopped him on a sudden, and brought him 
back, silent and attentive, to the chair that 
he had left the moment before. 

“Think a little of what the doctor told 
you,” said Leonard. “The sudden surprise 
which has made you so happy might do fatal 
mischief to your niece. Before we take the 
responsibility of speaking to her on a subject 
which is sure to agitate her violently, how- 
ever careful we may be in introducing it, we 
ought first, I think, for safety’s sake, to apply 
to the doctor for advice.” 

Rosamond warmly seconded her husband’s 
suggestion, and, with her characteristic im- 

atience of delay, proposed that they should 
ind out the medical man immediately. Uncle 
Joseph announced—a little unwillingly, as it 
seemed—in answer to her inquiries, that he 
knew the place of the doctor’s residence, and 
that he was generally to be found at home be- 
fore one o’clock in the afternoon. It was then 
just half-past twelve ; and Rosamond, with her 

usband’s approval, rang the bell at once to 
send foracab. She was about to leave the 
room to put on her bonnet, after giving the 
necessary order, when the old man doneal her 
by asking, with some appearance of hesitation 
and confusion, if it was considered neces- 
sary that he should go to the doctor with 


Mr. and Mrs. Frankland ; adding, before the | 


question could be answered, that he would 
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greatly prefer, if there was no objection to it 
on their parts, being left to wait at the hotel 
to receive any instructions they might wish 
to give him on their return. Leonard imme- 
diately complied with his request, without 
inquiring into his reasons for making it ; but 
Rosamond’s curiosity was aroused, and she | 
asked why he preferred remaining by himself 
at the hotel to going with them to the 
doctor. 

“T like him not,” said the old man. “When 
he speaks about Sarah, he looks and talks as 
if he thought she would never get up from 
her bed again.” Answering in those brief 
words, he walked away uneasily to the 
window, as if he desired to say no more. 

The residence of the doctor was at some 
little distance, but Mr. and Mrs, Frankland 


him at home. He was a young man, with a 
mild, grave face, and a quiet subdued manner. 
Daily contact with suffering and sorrow had 
perhaps prematurely steadied and saddened 
his character. Merely introducing her hus- 
band and herself to him, as persons who were 
deeply interested in his patient at the 
lodging-house, Rosamond left it to Leonard 
to ask the first questions relating to the con- 
dition of her mother’s health. 

The doctor’s answer was ominously pre- 
faced by a few polite words which were 
evidently intended to prepare his hearers for 
a less hopeful report than they might have 
come there expecting to receive. Carefully 
divesting the subject of all professional 
technicalities, he told them that his patient 
was undoubtedly affected with serious disease 
of the heart. The exact nature of this 
disease he candidly acknowledged to be a 
matter of doubt, which various medical men 
might decide in various ways. According to 
the opinion which he had himself formed 
from the symptoms, he believed that the 
patient’s malady was connected with the 
artery which conveys blood directly from the 
heart through the system. Having found 
her singularly unwilling to answer questions 
relating to the nature of her past life; he 
could only guess that the disease was of long 
standing ; that it was originally produced by 
some great mental shock, followed by long 
wearing anxiety (of which her face showed 
palpable traces); and that it had been 
seriously aggravated by the fatigue of a 
journey to London, which she acknowledged 
she had undertaken, at a time when great 
nervous exhaustion rendered her totally unfit 
to travel, Speaking according to this view 
of the case, it was his painful det to tell her 
friends that any violent emotion would un- 
questionably put her life in danger. At the 
same time, if the mental uneasiness from 
which she was now suffering could be re- 
moved, and if she could be placed in a quiet 
comfortable country home, among people who 
would be unremittingly careful in keeping 


her composed, and in suffering her to want 
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for nothing, there was reason to hope that 
the progress of the disease might be arrested, 
and that her life might be spared for some 
years to come, 

Sosamond’s heart bounded at the picture 
of the future, which her fancy drew from 
the suggestions that lay hidden in the doctor’s 
last words. “She can command every advan- 
tage you have mentioned, and more, if more 
is required!” she interposed eagerly, before 
| her husband could speak again. “Uh, sir, if 


rest among kind friends is all that her poor) 


| weary heart wauts, thank God we can give 
it! 

“We can give it,” said Leonard, continuing 
the sentence for his wife, “if the doctor will 
sanction our making a communication to his 
patient, which is of a nature to relieve her 
of all anxiety, but which, it is necessary to 
add, she is at present quite unprepared to 
receive,” 

“May I ask,” said the doctor, “who is to 
be entrusted with the responsibility of making 
the communication you mention ?” 

“There ave two persons ‘who could be 
entrusted with it,” answered Leonard. “One 
is the old man whom you have seen by your 
patient’s bedside. The other is my wife.” 

“In that case,” rejoined the doctor, looking 
at Rosamond, “there can be no doubt that 
this lady is the fittest person to undertake 
the duty.” He paused, and reflected for a 


moment; then added:—“May I inquire, 
however, before I venture on guiding your 


decision, one way or the other, whether the | 


lady is as familiarly known to my patient, 
and is on the same intimate terms with her, 
as the old man?” 

“Tam afraid I must answer No to both 
those questions,” replied Leonard, “And I 
ought, perhaps, to tell you, at the same time, 


that your patient believes my wife to be now | 
Her first appearance in the | 
sick room would, I fear, cause great surprise | 


in Cornwall, 


to the sufferer, and possibly some little alarm 
as well.” 


“Under those circumstances,” said the | 


doctor, “the risk of trusting the old man, 
simple as he is, seems to be infinitely the 
least risk of the two—for the plain reason 
that his presence can cause her no surprise. 
However unskilfully he may break the news, 


lady of not appearing ‘unexpectedly at the 
bedside. If the hazardous experiment must be 
tried,—and I assume ‘that it must, from what 
you have said,—you have no choice, I think, 
but to trust it, with proper cautions and 
instructions, to the old man to carry out.” 


After arriving at that conclusion, there | 


was no more to be said on either side. The 
interview terminated, and Rosamond and 
“her husband hastened back to give Uncle 
Joseph his instructions at the hotel. 


sitting-room they were surprised by’ hearing 
the sound of music inside, On entering, they 


|found the old man crouched up on a stool, 


— 


listening to a shabby little musical box which 
was placed on a table close by him, and 
which was playing an air that Rosamond 
recognised immediately as the “ Batti, batti” 
of Mozart. 

“TI hope you will pardon me for making 
music to keep myself company while you 
were away,” said Uncle Joseph, starting’ up 
in some little confusion, and touching the 
stop of the box. “ This is, if you please, of 
all my friends and companions the oldest 
that is left. The divine Mozart, the king of 
all the composers that ever lived, -gave it 
with his own hand, madam, to my brother, 
when Max was a boy in the music-school at 





Vienna. Since my niece left me in Cornwall, 
I have not had the heart to make Mozart 
sing to me out of this little bit of box until 
to-day. Now that you have made me happy 
about Sarah again, my ears ache once more 
for the tiny ting-ting that has always the 
same friendly sound to my heart, travel 
where I may. But enough so,” said the old 
man, placing the box in the leather case by 
his side which Rosamond had noticed there 
when she first saw him at Porthgenna. “I 
| shall put back my singing-bird into his cage, 
land shall ask, when that is done, if you will 
be pleased to tell me what it is that the 
doctor has said ?” 

Rosamond answered his request by relatin, 
the substance of the conversation which h 
|passed between her husband and the doctor. 
She then, with many preparatory cautions, 
proceeded to instruct the old man how to 
disclose the discovery of the Secret to his 
niece. She told him that the circumstances 
in connection with it must be first stated, not 
as events that had really happened, but as 
events that might be supposed ‘to have hap- 

ned. She put the words that he would 

ave to speak, into his mouth, choosing the 
fewest and the plainest that would answer 
the purpose ; she showed him how he might 
glide almost imperceptibly from referring to 
the discovery as a thing that might be sup- 
posed, to referring to it as a thing that had 
really happened; and she impressed upon 
‘him, as most important of all, to keep per- 
petually before his niece’s mind the fact ‘that 


| the diseovery of the Secret had not awakened 
he will have the great advantage over this | 


one bitter feeling or one resentful thought, 
towards her, in the minds of either of the 
persons who had been so deeply interested in 
fmding it out. 

Uncle Joseph listened with unwavering 
attention until Rosamond had done; then 
rose from his seat, fixed his eyes intently on 
her face, and detected an expression of anxiety 
and doubt in it which he rightly interpreted 
as referring to himself. 

“May I make you sure, before I go away, 


| that I shall forget nothing?” he asked, very 
As they approached the door of their| 


earnestly, “I have no head to invent, it is 





true ; but I have something in me that can 
remember, and the more especially when it 
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is for Sarah’s sake. If you please, listen now, 
and hear if I can say to you over again all 
that you have said to me ?” 

Standing before Rosamond, with something 


in his look and manner strangely and touch- | 


ingly suggestive of the long past days of his 
childhood, and of the time when he had said 
his earliest lessons at his mother’s knee, he 
now repeated, from first to last, the instruc- 
tions that had been given to him, witha 


° . ! 
verbal exactness, with an easy readiness of | 


memory, which, in a man of his age, was 
nothing less than astonishing. “Have I kept 
it all as I should?” he asked simply, when 
he had come to an end. 


bedside ?” 

It was still necessary to detain him, while 
Rosamond and her husband consulted toge- | 
ther on the best and safest means of following | 


“And may I go my| 
‘ways now, and take my good news to Sarah’s | 


[Conducted by 


| was out, he took his leave, and went forth 
| hopefully on his momentous errand. 
Rosamond watched him from the window, 
threading his way in and out among the 
throng of passengers on the pavement, until 
he was lost to view. How nimbly the tight 
little figure sped away out of sight! How 
gaily the unclouded sunlight poured down on 
the cheerful bustle in the street! The whole 
being of the great city basked in the summer 
glory of the day ; all its mighty pulses beat 
| high ; and all its myriad voices whispered of 
| hope ! 

| — 





CHIP. 


—— 


MONTHLY SALARIES. 





A CoRRESPONDENT writes : 
Will you allow me earnestly to ask your 


up the avowal that the Secret was discovered | interference to procure a great good for that 


by the announcement of their own presence 
in London. After some consideration, Leonard 
asked his wife to produce the document which 
the lawyer had drawn out that morning, and 
to write a few lines, from his dictation, on 
the blank side of the paper, requesting Mrs. 
Jazeph to read the form of declaration, and 
to affix her signature to it, if she felt that it 
required her, in every particular, to affirm 
nothing that was not the exact truth. When 
this had been done, and when the leaf on 
which Mrs. Frankland had written had been 
folded outwards, so that it might be the first 
page to catch the eye, Leonard directed that 
the paper should be given to the old man, and 
explained to him what he was to do with it, 
in these words : 

“When you have broken the news about the 
Secret to your niece,” he said, “and when you 
have allowed her full time to compose her- 
self, if she asks questions about my wife and 
myself (as I believe she will) hand that paper 
to her for answer, and beg her to read it, 
Whether she is willing to sign it, or not, she 
is sure to inquire how you came by it. 


numerous and well abused class called 
| Government clerks, 

| You do not need the information that the 
deduction from. official salaries of one shilling 
}and fourpence in the pound on account of 
income-tax, the war-prices of most articles of 
food, and the pressure of local taxation, have 
told severely on that class, and that the result 
|is great pecuniary difficulty and distress, 
Mechanics, though they earn much more 
| than many Government officers, can live in a 
;much less expensive style, and have the ad- 
vantage of weekly payments, by which they 
| are enabled to avoid the system of quarterly 
| bills. Under that system a man pays at 
least twenty per cent. more for his goods 
than the fair selling prices, and is kept under 
| a degrading bondage to his tradesmen. 

Iu the Custom-house, the Post-oflice, and 
some other Government departments, the 
clerks memorialised the Treasury, who, 
|thereupon, directed the payment of their 
|salaries, monthly. In the Inland Revenue 
| Department the salaries are paid every six 
weeks, and the change has operated most 


beneficially. Now, my object is to get the 
system of monthly payments extended 
‘received,’ so that she may believe at first| throughout. the service. It may be asked, 
that it was sent to you from Porthgenna| why does not each office memorialise the 
by the post. If you find that she signs the | Treasury, and quote the precedents above 
declaration, and that she is not much agi-|named? The answer is simple. In some 
tated after doing so, then tell her in the| offices the clerks dare not so memorialise. 
same gradual way in which you tell the|In the department to which I belong such a 
truth about the discovery of the Secret,| memorial was prepared, and signed by a 


Tell her in return that you have received | 
it from Mrs. Frankland—using the word 





that my wife gave the paper to you with} 
her own hands, and that she is now in! 
London ii 

“ Waiting and longing to see her,” added | 
Rosamond. “ You, who forget nothing, will | 
not, I am sure, forget to say that?” 

The little compliment to his powers of) 
memory made Uncle Joseph colour with 
pleasure, as if he wasa boy again. Promising 
to prove worthy of the trust reposed in him, | 
and engaging to come back and relieve Mrs. 
Frankland of all suspense before the day 


majority. We then, in the usual courtesy, 
asked one of our official chiefs simply to for- | 
ward it to the Treasury. The only result of | 
our labour was the return of the memorial | 
with silent contempt, and a hint that monthly 
payments were not considered respectable ! 

I should mention that about two years 
ago the Paymaster-General’s department was 
reorganised for the special purpose of payin 
all public salaries ; therefore, the propose 
extension of monthly payments would entail 
no inconvenience or cost on the several de- 
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Partments. The only obstacles seem to arise |of conferring future benefits—we shall be 
from the really shameful apathy and indif- | wrong in wondering if even dutiful, and obe- 
ference shown by official heads to the welfare | dient, nay grateful children (not to mention 


of their subordinates who do the work ; and, 
from the young-gentlemanly notion that none 
but quarterly payments are respectable. 


TO MY ELDERLY FRIENDS. 


Nor long since, my staid and sedate 
readers, I confessed to being (as is the case 
with yourselves) in the ambiguous position 
of a person between two ages,—neither old 
nor young.” It is impossible to remain, like 
the bat in respect to the beasts and the birds, 


nephews and hieces), turn out a little less 
assiduous in their attentions than they were 
before. Iam sorry that this is not the ideal 
of human virtue; but it is the way of the 
world, Consequently, my respected co-mates, 
letus keep in our own hands the prerogative of 
slackening the purse-strings, or of tightening 
them, as our judgment shall direct. Because 
our refusal to yield old-established and sub- 
stantial rights does not in the least prevent 
us from giving timely help, from supplying 
‘the means (with prudent security) for well- 





a continual outcast from both those two|considered enterprise and promising exer- 
grand armies of the animal and the human | tions ; especially as there is another way in 
kingdom ; and therefore I decide, perforce, to| which we may try to provide for our future 
cok myself definitely with you. I enlist | need. 

forthwith as one of the elderlies. When an} Those who sow not, have no right to expect 
inevitable act has to be performed, it is better |to reap; if we do not do unto men as we 
to perform it cheerfully and gracefully. I| would they should do unto us, we cannot 
take off my hat, respected friends, to salute | complain at finding that they don’t do to us 
you as fellow-travellers on the downhill of|as we would they should. Now, there are 
life ; and yousee plainly, a certain proportion | many little acts of kindness, of charity, and of 
of grey in my short-cropped locks, and a| friendliness, which we may perform to some 
broad pinkish spot on the coronal region of} person (call hima A.), although we may know 
the cranium, entitle me to admission to your | that A. is never likely to return the favour ; 


honourable society, Let us indulge in a) 
little chat by the way, touching our common | 
interests, and our future prospects, 

At our time of life, my dear confréres, 
there is one thing at least we ought to do ; 
and that is, to take care of ourselves, and 
look forward to an evil and a rainy day.| 
There are two ways of carrying out this 
desirable object. In the first place we must | 
unite the wisdom of the serpent to the inno-| 
cence of the dove. Much as we love our 
youngsters, we must manifest ow’ affection 
for them moderately and discreetly. I do 
assure you we shall be greatly to blame, if 
we utterly yield to them the key, either of 
the castle or the strong-box. Let us hold 
our own, my worthy associates ; let us re- 
main masters of what we have; let us con- 


but we do so in the hope that some other 
person, B., will turn up by-and-by, who will 
be as benevolently disposed to us, as we have 
been to the aforesaid A. There would thus 
be a sort of running debtor-and-creditor 
account of friendly offices going on between 
successive generations of men, which account 
is never exactly closed or balanced, because 
each new generation keeps the books open by 
its continued unsettled claims and payments, 
For instance, I visit and console A., in his 
dying illness perhaps; and, long after A. is 
dead and gone, and myself likewise, B, 
repays the debt by acceptable assistance to 
my daughter or my grandchiid. B.’s good 
turn will be rewarded by another from some 
unknown, possibly some unborn benefactor, 
C. ; and thus, my elder brethren, we may lay 


tinue to be the heads of the family, and not| up a little sunshine against cloudy weather, 
its patronised dependants, till the very last ; when we shall be glad to see a friendly face 
moment. Abdication in any form, is a sor-| beaming in to disperse our darkness, during 
rowful and a disastrous step, as has been | our fits of hypochondria, indigestion, or gout, 
proved from poor King Lear’s time, down-| For, our comparatively solitary life is one of 
wards. People who have given up all, or a/ the pointsof which we most complain ; I think, 
great deal, to their children during their | a little unreasonably. Old men cannot throng 
lifetime, have seldom found the measure turn|in herds, like boys out of school-hours, or 
out well. It is quite possible to allow the| lads ata fair. A certain solitude is neces- 
youngsters to come forward in life without | sary for the exercise of sober judgment and 
letting them push us entirely off the stage, or|serious thought, both on things past and 
sending us completely to Coventry. Andthey| things to come. It strikes me that, to be 
may be apt to doso, if we don’t take care. It is| alone, is at times a necessary variation of our 
not their special fault, poor things, but rather | social existence. Study requires isolation 
the general fault of human nature. Say what} for its successful pursuit; and while we 
you will, gratitude is a keen sense of favours| live, let us ever learn, Life is short; nature 
to come: and if we are so imprudent as to} and art are so long! 
give up all, to place ourselves at the mercy} There is, however, an unkind measure by 
of our juniors, to strip ourselves of the power | which a few persons strive to avoid living by 
- ——— themselves in their old age, which I will 
| merely mention; they selfishly prevent their 
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ehildren (principally their daughters) from 
—aET ING. in order to retain them around 
them at home. Certainly, matches are now 
and then projected which it is the duty ofa 
parent to oppose ; but there is a conscientious 
and sorrowful opposition, and an egotistical 
and captious opposition ; and men and women, 
in their self-deception, may sometimes mis- 
take the one for the other. “Marry your 
daughters, lest they marry themselves and 
run off with the ploughman or the groom,” 
is an axiom of worldly wisdom. “Marry your 
daughters,” I say, “if you can do. so satis- 
factorily, that they may become happy wives 
and mothers, fulfilling the destiny allotted 
to them by their Great Creator. Marry 
them, if worthy suitors offer, lest they remain 


single and unprotected after your departure. | 
Marry them, lest they say in their bitter | 


disappointment and loneliness, ‘Our parents 
thought only of their own comfort and con- 
venience. We now find that our welfare 
and settlement in life was disregarded !’”— 
But, I am sure, my kindhearted comrade in 
years, you are more generous to your own 
dear girls than to dream of preventing the 


completion of their little romance, in order | 


to keep them at home in domestic slavery, 
drudging and pineing as your waiting-maids. 

We are apt,—and by “we” I mean, of 
course, we people getting into years,—not to 
give our young friends half the credit they 
deserve for being able to manage for them- 
selves. We like to continue to handle the reins 


and the whip; which is quite right, while 


we are driving our own private carriage, but 
not right when we want to conduct the 
omnibus of our posterity. We must inter- 
fere, and put matters to rights continually ; 
we cannot let the young people alone ; they 
must ask our advice at every step ; we must 
exercise a veto on every movement ; nothing 
¢an go on properly if they do not consult us. 
Now, there, I opine, we are greatly mistaken. 

When a youngster, I was staying in an 
hotel in Paris, for the first time, quite alone. 
There scraped acquaintance with me, a middle- 
aged compatriot (I suppose ; for he spoke 
English and not much else), who seemed to 
take a particular fancy to my society. One 
day, at the close of a conversation at which 
no other inmate of the hotel was present, he 
led the talk to the subject of cash and ready 
money, and the best way of keeping it safe 
while on a journey or in a foreign city. 

“T always carry mine in the waistband of 
my trowsers,” he said, with self-sufficient 
eomplacency. “No one would ever think of 
stealing it there.” 

“Really! What, always? By night and 
by day? Wherever you go? Do you take 
all your money with you on your person, in 
that way ?” 

“Yes ; I always have it there, wherever I 
go; at the play, or supping at a restaurant, 
it is all the same ; and I have never lost any 
money yet. Don’t you thivk it a good place ? 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


(Conducted by 
Can you tell me of a better? Where do you 
keep yours ?” 

“Upon my word,” I answered, with a 
smile, “ you’ll excuse my saying that you 
|are very imprudent. You have not the 
slightest knowledge of me; for anything 
you know, I may be a swindler and a thief. 
I must think you are exceedingly incautious 
to tell an utter stranger, like myself, where 
I can lay hands on all your bank notes and 
gold on all occasions, if [ happened to catch 
you napping or off your guard.” 

My gentleman turned on his heel with a 
dry cough, and I never saw him afterwards, 
But Ido not think that, ten years henee, I 
shall be able to reject a doubtful overture in 
better style. 


| 


The time will be coming,—is come, perhaps, 
|—-when your young people must decide on 
the course and main occupation of their 
‘future lives. You will expect to have a voice 
in the matter. 
counsel, of remonstrance, of suggestion, of 
pointing out unsuspected difficulties, of en- 


success. Such a voice as that from.an elder 
will always be listened to. But perhaps you 
| have already settled in your own mind the 
calling to be followed, and you mean simply 
to call on the youngster to accept and re- 





“aged your decree on the opening pages of | 


| his autobiography. A questionable proceed- 
/ing, my dear sir, unless you are perfectly 


' biassed choice will be. True, there are pro- 
| fessions and talents which descend in families 
from father to son, as naturally as the art of 
mouse-catching is hereditarily transmitted 
from cat to kitten. We can easily fancy a 
juvenile Herschell peeping through a tele- 
scope soon after he has learnt to run alone, 
A banker’s son is mostly a banker born ; the 
same of the scions of large mercantile houses, 
or flourishing establishments in trade. But 


it is not that which I am thinking of, but of | 


some new, untried line of life—of some ad- 
vancement, in fact, in the social and profes- 
sional scale. Ambitious parents often urge 
their children to enter a career which the 
circumstances of their own youth had forbid- 
den to themselves. They constantly hear, 
and they unceasingly repeat to themselves, 
the aphorism that, in England, the highest 
honours are open to the lowest ; that the 
sons of butchers, of bakers, and of still 
humbler tradesmen, have risen to be bishops 
and lord-chancellors. They will hardly de- 
lude themselves to a similar extent in respect 
to the army and the diplomatic service. But 
_ supposing the rule to be universally true, still 
let them beware,—these aspirants after re- 
flected honours! From eating terms in hall, 
to sitting on the woolsack, there is more than 
one step. Have you considered how your 
young adventurer is to live and keep up the 
habits of a gentleman, in the interval? He 


| 








Quite right, if a voice of | 


couragement by developing the means of | 


assured of what the young man’s own un- | 
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is clever, yousay ; but is he robust and tough, | 
| and patient ? and have you a certain allowance | 
| to make him? Are you quite sure you) 
are consulting, not your own vanity, but his | 
happiness? Have you any suspicion of the| 
misery that has resulted from parental deter- 
minations to have a parson in the family ?, 
Pause before you imitate such courses, with- | 
out strong vocation and favourable circum- | 
stances of every kind to guide your determi- 
nation.. It is a pleasant picture, certainly, to| 
present to your mind’s eye,—a young man} 
bearing your name and features, as a high 
| wrangler or a double first-class, as a fellow of | 
| Trinity, or a student of Christ Church, with| 
the ladder of life before him to climb to the top. 
But, remember also the possibility ofa distaste 
for the profession forced upon him ; or of a 
curacy, for life, of eighty or a hundred pounds 
a-year, at most; of an ushership in school 
after school, with no mastership tofollow ; of 
a rushing in despair to Australia or Western 
| America, there to commence, better late than 
never, a hopeful though a handicraft life ;— 
and all because you had set your heart on 
having a clergyman in the family. You may 
found your hopes on university honours, in 
default of private patronage, because you 
don’t quite know what the universities are, 
and have not the slightest idea of the knotty 
points of Aristophanes, or the difficulties of 
the differential calculus. 

And the girls? If you have not fortunes’! 
to give them, and do not want them to| 
remain at home, you will make of them— 
what? Will you sacrifice them to that 
insatiable Moloch of the middle classes, the 
demon of gentility ? Will you educate them 
to be governesses ? That is the life to which 
are driven innumerable girls of genteel con- 
nections, without considering whether they 
are suited for it,—or worse, without inquiring 
whether it is suited for them. No notice 
is taken of the astounding advertisements 
headed, “ Wanted a Governess,” in the Times 
and elsewhere ; the fact is forgotten, that 
if ever a market were overstocked, the 
governess- market is that one; and the 
poor child is made a governess! I know 
a little of governess-life. We complain in 
England that so few employments are open 
to women ;—which is partly the fault of the| 
women themselves, or rather of the friends 
who: have influence over them. All female 
employment must be so excessively genteel ! | 
There is no rule without exceptions; but, 
this I say deliberately: if I had twenty 
daughters whom I could not maintain (as! 
would be probable in such an hypothesis), | 
but whom I mnst send forth to earn their'| 
living, I would rather see them ladies’-maids, | 
cooks, waitresses at inns, milliners, assistants 
in shops, clerks and book-keepers where they 
would be accepted as such, confectioners, | 
haberdashers,—I would rather marry them 
to some honest hard-working emigrant, kiss- 
ing them, as they went on board ship, with 
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the prospect of never more beholding them 
in this world,—than sentence them to the 
ambiguous, the solitary, the pitied and piti- 
able, the precarious, the dependent position 
of a governess! You, my esteemed good 
masters, will do what you like with your 
own girls; that is what I would do with 
mine, 

There are two extremes, my reverend 
seniors, into which we are tempted to fall 
when we find ourselves upon the wane, 
Declining ladies, especially married ladies, are 
more given, I think, than men, to neglect 
their personal appearance, when they are 
conscious that the bloom of their youth is 
gone. I do not speak of state occasions, of 
set dinner-parties and full-dress balls, but of 
the daily meetings of domestic life. Now, 
however, is the time, above all others, 
when the wife must determine to remain 
the pleasing wife, and retain her John 
Anderson’s affections to the last, by neatness, 
taste, and appropriate variety of dress,- That 
a lady has fast-growing daughters, strapping 
sons, and a husband hard at work at his 
office all day long, is no reason why she 
should ever enter the family circle with 
rumpled hair, soiled cap, or unfastened gown, 
The prettiest woman in, the world would be 
spoiled by such sins in her toilette. The 
morning’s duties, even in store-room and 
kitchen, may be performed in fittiny, tidy 
costume, and then changed for parlour 
habiliments, equally tidy and fitting. The 
fashion of the day should always be reflected 
in a woman’s dress, according to her position 
and age ; the eye craves for variety as keenly 
as the palate ; and then, I honestly protest, 
whatever her age, a naturally good-looking 
woman ist always handsome. For, happily, 
there exists more than one kind of beauty. 
There is the beauty of infancy, the beauty of 
youth, the beauty of maturity, and, believe 
me, ladies and gentlemen, the beauty of age, 
if you do not spoil it by your own want of 
judgment. At any age, a woman may be 
becomingly and pleasingly dressed. 

The other error—the more pardonable of 
the two, because it shows an amiable love of 
approbation and a desire to please, though 
it implies weakness—is a continuation of the 
costume and decorations of youth after they 
have ceased to be fitting ornaments for the 
wearer's age. I must say that ladies in 
general are less addicted to the mistake 
than men. The number of quinquagena- 
rian females who display themselves in 
society in white muslin frocks, with their 
locks in ringlets, and a girl’s pink sash tied 
behind, is considerably less than that of 
old bucks, with their padded substitute 
for muscular grace, their wigs, their jewellery, 
their perfumes, and even their rouge, 
Baldness, in men, is neither a disfigurement 
nor a disgrace. To soothe your personal 
vanity, you may call to mind that many young 
and handsome men are bald; to console your 
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intellectnal dignity, remember that “ calvi, | while you smile at the girls in the boxes, or 


prompti,” ready are the bald—an invaluable ogle the dancers on the stage through your 
quality in the affairs of life. Asa rule, the | binocular glass,—then, you are no better than 
harder we fogies try to convert ourselves a foolish old fellow ; and do not forget the 
into boyish cupids, the less do we succeed. | true proverb, “There is no fool like an old 
There is great truth in Alphonse Karr’s fool.” 
remark, that modern men are ugly, because; I take it for granted that you have made 
they don’t wear their beards, Take a fine | your will. Many elderlies (who grow older and 
man of forty, with a handsome round |older every day, whether they know it, and 
Medicean beard (not a pointed Jew’s beard) ; | like it, or not) look upon will-making as an 
look at him well, so as to retain his portrait | unpleasant or painful operation of the same 
in your mind’s eye; and then shave him class as bleeding or tooth-drawing. They 
close, leaving him, perhaps, out of charity, a | will submit to it under the influence of 
couple of mutton-chop whiskers, one on each chloroform; not otherwise. I assure you 
|| cheek, and you will see the humiliating|they are mistaken, having tried it myself 
| difference. And if you select an old man of} and found it a very comfortable anodyne 


seventy for your experiment, and convert a | against several uneasy sensations. Of course, 
snowy-bearded head that might sit for a|to have that healing virtue the last will and 
portrait in a historical picture, into a close- | testament must be a fair and just one, with 


scraped weazen-faced visage, like an ava-| 
ricious French peasant on his way to haggle 
for swine at a monthly franc-marché, the 
descent from the sublime to the ridiculous 
is still more painfully apparent. Beard or 
no beard, must remain at present an open 
c= in England; there are social 

ifficulties of a practical nature in the way, 
however we may decide as to the theory. A 
servant would hardly be allowed to consider 
his beard as his own. A bearded tradesman 
might be thought by many customers to be 
giving himself airs and to be assuming undue 
consequence. Many find fault with beards, 
as too aristocratic, too vulgar, too foreign, too 


philosophic, too symptomatic of Socialism, in 
short, too they-don’t-quite-know-what ; for- 
getting all the while that the beard was 


lanted on the chin of man by the same 

ower that adorned the lion with his mane, 
and the peacock with his plumes, But, cer- 
tainly, it is the artistic interest of us elderlies, 
as far as our own personal appearance is 
concerned, that beards should at least be 
tolerated. 

Perfumes are better altogether discarded 
by well-dressed gentlemen who are past the 
age of dandihood. Extreme personal clean- 
liness is the most judicious cosmetic we 
can use. Our money is more wisely laid out 
on Windsor soap and huckaback towels than 
on eau de Cologne and essence of millefleurs, 
False teeth are permissible, or not, accord- 
ing to their object and their animus. An| 


nothing set down in malice or caprice. People 
will sometimes avenge themselves in their 
wills of affronts, little or great, real or 
fancied, that have been put on them. People 
also often repent of the harsh resolutions 
they may have made; now, if personal 
reconciliation has taken place, or even if the 
offending party is only forgiven in the secret 
chamber of the complainant’s heart, the 
record of estrangement in black and white 
ought not to remain uncancelled a single 
hour. Death may step in, without previously 
sending in his card, and may convert a free 
pardon into a vindictive sentence, thus 
baffling the dilatory testator, who thought 
and meant to have made his peace with all 
men before departing hence. A merciful 
change of mind may come too late to be car- 
ried into execution—a strong reason for not 
fixing on parchment any unmerciful resolu- 
tion in black and white. At the last death- 
bed at which I was present, others had 
retired, and I was left alone with the sinking 
patient. Consciousness and intellect remained 
clear to the last; but, as strength ebbed 
away, the eyes alone remained eloquent, 
while the lips continued to move in the 
attempt to speak, without the faculty of 
uttering a sound, I guessed pretty nearly 
what the moribund person was wishing to 
say ; at least I felt sure of the tenor of it, 
because the previous conversation, while 
speech was possible, had been an expression 
of thanks and blessings, with good advice 











accidental deserter from an otherwise even | and judicious observations. But, I thought, 
and goodly set may have a substitute bought! had those unutterable last words been, in- 
for him without reasonable blame. Teeth! stead of what they were, an unavailing 
that really and truly help either to eat or to! expression of forgiveness, a desire to restore 
articulate, are no more than the natural tools| some young offender to his suspended rights, 
to carry on the business of life. But if you) now forfeited for ever — what an awful 
cause your two or three remaining stumps to| struggle must take place in the mind of 
be extracted, in order to make room for a|him who feels himself quitting earthly 
complete set of pearly ivories, both top and) things under such conditions, the result 
bottom, with patent spring hinges, which you! of his own hasty harshness or his tardy 
want to display as your own at the opera, tenderness! 
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